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PRODUCE OF ONLY THREE SOURCES, LABOUR, CAPITAL, LAND—EACH OF 
THESE NOT DEFICIENT IN GREAT BRITAIN—WHAT THEN THE CAUSE OF 
POVERTY ?—AN ARTIFICIAL LIMITATION OF LAND—CHECKS ON THE 
GROWTH AND CIRCULATION OF INDUSTRY.—MEANS OF PROMOTING THE 
WELFARE OF THE COMMUNITY ARE——Ist., SECURITY FOR PERSON AND 
PROPERTY—2nd., FREEDOM OF INDUSTRY—3rd., THE EXTENSION OF THE 
TERRITORIAL LIMITS, IF A WIDER AREA BE REQUIRED—THE FIRST YET TO 
BE IMPROVED BY REFERENCE TO OUR ACTUAL LAWS—THE SECOND EN- 
TIRELY CLOGGED AT. PRESENT—PROHIBITORY DUTIES—TITHES—UNE- 
QUAL PRESSURE OF POOR-RATES—HIGH CORN-LAW DUTIES-—LAST MOST 
INJURIOUS TO THE PRODUCER-—LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
FREEDOM OF BANKING—LAW OF PAUPER SETTLEMENT.—COLONIZATION— 
NATIONAL EDUCATION—CONCLUSION. 


Tue last unreformed Parliament has closed its labours, in all pro- 
bability for ever;—its anxious, fearful, toiling life is no more. .The 
bridge between the new order of things and the old is passed, and Eng- 
land, for good or for ill, has made a great step in the progress of 
civilization. Of late we have looked enough over the past—let us now 
turn our attention to the future. We have been busied in tracing the 
history of abuses—let us look onward into the prospects of a discreet 
and practical amelioration. There are times in the world when history 
ceases to be a guide, The passions of men are always the same, but 
the influences over them may be different—a people advance in know- 
ledge, and the sophist refers you for examples of popular delusion to the 
times when the enlightenment of a people was unknown. The ferment 
now prevailing throughout civilized Europe is a token of an zra in the 
history of our race that has no parallel—the revolution of education. . 

Even that apathy to the abstruser literature of which its professors 
at this moment complain, is a proof of the roused activity of the people. 
Inquiry has passed into new channels, and the artizan’s thirst for know- 
ledge cannot be slaked at the fountain of mere scholastic learning. 

The great objects of study and controversy among the reading and 
thinking world are no longer sought for in the refinements of classical 
literature, the beauties of poetic composition, the logic of the schools, 
the idealisms of metaphysical subtlety, the nice distinctions of theolo- 
gical dissent, the speculations of exact science, or even in the valuable 
truths of natural and experimental philosophy. Most of these have yet, 
it is true, a certain number of followers, and, to a certain extent, engage 
the attention of the public; but the prevailing stream of thought and 
argument sets Aherat > questions of deeper moment, of more direct and 
immediate bearing on the interests of mankind. A feeling has begun 
to pervade society that the welfare of its component members is the 
object most deserving of its attention, and should be its first and most 
prominent study ;—that the physical and mental happiness of mankind 
may be most materially influenced by their social arrangements ;—and 
that these arrangements themselves are capable of great, if not indefi- 
nite improvement, so as to bring about a proportionate increase in the 
happiness of the individuals united under them, by simply applying to 
their study the same sagacity and reasoning powers which have effected 
of late such prodigious advances in several of the arts and sciences. 
This feeling shows itself most strongly in the political excitement at 
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present more or less pervading every nation of Europe, and in the sub- 
jects discussed by the periodical press of every state where any freedom 
of discussion is permitted. The questions agitated in all societies, and 
whenever two or three are gathered together,—in the hovel no less than 
the palace, in the village pot-house as in the brilliant circles of metropo- 
litan rank and fashion,—haye a direct practical bearing on the constitu- 
tion and interests of society, The conduct and character of the govern- 
ment and legislature, the nature and probable results of laws to be 
enacted or repealed—taxation, the public debt, poor laws,—the condition 
and prospects of the great leading interests of the state, agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing—and, above all, of the labouring class, 
ie cimaparsy, 5 as it does, the great body, and consequently the physi- 
cal power of the people—these are subjects “ familiar to our ears as 
household words,” the topics of daily, hourly conversation and discus- 
sion in every corner of the land—often ignorantly, stupidly, blunderingly 
treated of, if you please, but still canvassed, spoken, written, TuouGuT 
upon. 

The spirit that so occupies and agitates the general mind is not, as 
some pretend, one of causeless and casually excited dissatisfaction ; it is 
no paroxysm of feverish irritation or chronic restlessness ; it is the 
natural consequence of the progress which all classes have made in the 
knowledge of facts, and in the power of reasoning from them, It is 
not symptomatic of disease, but rather of that period in the growth of 
the human intellect when it passes from adolescence to maturity ; it 
indicates the approaching transition of society into a state of yet greater 
health and vigor. 

The feelings of many who occupy themselves with such subjects are, 
no doubt, vague and indistinct; their opinions are fluctuating and con- 
tradictory ; prejudice obscures the sight of numbers ; false lights and 
visionary alarms deceive and distract the attention of more; the views 
of some are narrow, mean, and selfish,—of others wildiy speculative 
and theoretical; but there is an average of sound judgment and virtuous 
intention, from which much may be expected. Above all, there isa 
common desire, nay, a determination, to sift and inquire into the 
arrangements of society, and a valuable acknowledgment from all sides 
that the object of these arrangements, and the end sought for in the dis- 
cussion upon them, is the benefit, not of a few individuals, but of the 
mass of the associated community. From the concussion of such ele- 
ments, good cannot fail to be elicited. Confiding as we do in the force 
and ultimate victory of truth, and firmly persuaded of its beneficial ten- 
dency, we augur well of the struggle which is now going on, and enter- 
tain sanguine expectations of its result. 

The object of our present inquiry is this, What institutions or social 
arrangements are best fitted to secure the greatest amount of happiness ? 
And we must proceed, of course, on the indispensable assumption that 
the leading principles of the human character, as disclosed by the history 
and observation of his conduct, through every change of time, geogra= 
phy, and circumstance, are, and will continue, invariable. In one word, 
We take man as he is, not as we might desire to make him in order to 
suit our notions of his destiny. 

The neglect of this necessary caution is at this moment betraying 
many ardent and benevolent investigators of the same pubject into signal 
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and mischievous absurdities. The followers of Owen in this country, 
and of St. Simon in France, with other similar sects which are spreading 
through Germany and the United States of America, struck, by the 
reuaceable fact that the vast advance made of late years by.civilised 
nations in the arts of production, though it has increased the wealth of 
a few, has added proportionately little to the share of, enjoyment that 
falls to the great body of the people, whose labour is the primary instru- 
ment of all production—have hastily jumped to the conclusion that, in 
order to ensure the more equal distribution ef the products of industry, 
all that is wanting is a new arrangement of society on the basis of a 
community of property. Nothing can look more pleasing upon paper, 
or sound more enchantingly in a lecture upon social happiness, than a 
proposal to put an end to all the struggles of individual competition, and 
the painful contrast of contiguous wealth and poverty—to substitute love, 
friendship, and common enjoyment for hatred, jealousy, and exclusive 
self-gratification. No picture can be more pleasing‘ than that of men 
dwelling together in unbroken harmony and untiring union, No asser- 
tion can be more plausible than that were all the efforts of the indus- 
trious combined in one common direction, and all the rubs and jostling, 
and cross purposes, and mutual interference prevented, which now chec 
and retard the progress of each, the general advance would be greatly 
accelerated, But—is it possible to realise this beatific vision? There 
is not the slightest ground for supposing so. Its designers forget that 
the industry, of which in the present advanced state of society they 
witness the fruits, has been brought into being, and has hitherto grown 
and thriven, only under shelter of the institution of private property ; 
and that neither history nor observation warrants, in the least degree, the 
assumption, that industry could exist at all except on that condition. . 
The establishment of a community of property would most probably, by 
damping industry, and discouraging production, shortly leave no pro- 
perty whatever to divide. The desire of individual acquisition has hitherto 

een the main motive to every exertion. Take it away, by sharing the 
results of a man’s labours equally, or in certain proportions, fixed by 
others, among his neighbours—so that he himself shall not be benefited, 
except in an infinitesimal degree, by its increase, and who will guarantee 
the continuance of his exertions with the same vigour and energy which 
he now evinces, if he even continue them at all, when sure of a main- 
tenance, at all events, from the labours of others? Experience has proved 
the constitution of the human mind to be such, that freedom in the direc- 
tion of labour, and security for the personal enjoyment or disposal of its 
products, are the conditions on which alone industry will be effectually 
put forth, and production advanced. That the opposite conditions will 
admit of the same results is not merely not in accordance with, but 
directly opposed to the analogy of our experience. The proposal of a 
community of goods as a remedy for their present unequal distribution is 
like an attempt to cure a horse of stumbling by cutting off his legs. 
We are not surprised that the same sidlasaptiie generally advocate a 
community of wives and children, with a view to the increase of the 
ey and parental affections. 

hat the products of industry are at present unequally and unfairly 

distributed is most true; but surely means may be devised for remedy- 
ing this, short of the complete annihilation of the principle itself of pro- 
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duction—individual acquisition. Let us analyse a little the nature and 
sources of the good things of life, for which all the world is so anxiously 
contending. Wealth, by which we understand such of the means of 
enjoyment as are habitually bought and sold, is the joint produce of 
Jand, labour, and capital. There are but these three sources of wealth, 
and since the union of all is indispensable for its production—since 
neither labour nor capital, nor land, speaking generally, can be applied 
to purposes of utility without the aid of the others—it would seem to be 
enough to leave the several owners of these elements of production to 
settle terms with each other, in order to bring about a fair adjustment of 
their relative claims on the joint produce. In short, that the principle 
of free exchange would alone secure an equitable distribution of property 
among the several classes who contribute to its creation, the owners of 
land, capital, and labour. And this we believe to be the truth, We 
believe that under institutions securing freedom in the enjoyment or 
disposal of property to those who acquire it, and freedom of exchange 
in the home and foreign markets, the products of industry will divide 
themselves spontaneously in the most equitable manner, and that the 
benefits thus derived will so stimulate the exertions of the several classes 
of producers as to cause a continued increase, not merely in the aggre- 
gate wealth of the society so constituted, but in the share of that wealth 
falling to the lot of its individual members. 

This, however, is denied by the majority of the Political Economists 
of the day, who contend that there is a fatal tendency in the numbers of 
a population to outgrow the parallel increase of its wealth, or means of 
supporting them—a tendency which, they say, must, unless it be coun- 
teracted by an artificial and self-imposed restraint on their increase, 
necessarily keep the mass of the population ill supplied with the mere 
necessaries of life. This notion we hesitate not to declare a fanciful 
chimera. To prove it one, it is enough to ask which of the sources of 
wealth is rendered deficient by an increase of population? Not labour 
surely. Not capital, for that capital tends to mcrease to the full as 
rapidly as population, under a system of freedom and security, is proved 
by the constant and great decline in profits in all civilised states, as their 
a becomes condensed. The want of capital used, indeed, to 

e the sufficing reason of the political economists for a fancied excess 
of labour; but facts have lately compelled them to alter their note; and 
they now acknowledge that capital tends to increase (under just insti- 
tutions) at least as fast as it is wanted, and indeed that the only and 
the constant check upon its increase is the fall of profits occasioned by 
the absence of a sufficient demand for it. Dr. Chalmers, in his just 
published work on Political Economy, directly affirms, that the tendency 
of capital to increase too rapidly is as grievous a cause of mischief as 
the similar tendency of population, Sinching capitalists by a reduction 
of profits, just as the overgrowth of labour injures the labourers by 
causing a reduction inwages. Where then lies the deficiency, if labour 
and capital have both a tendency to run to excess? Inland? Can 
this be asserted, with any semblance of truth, so long as millions of 
acres of the very richest soil, capable of repaying tenfold any expendi- 
ture of labour and capital upon me may be reached and cultivated by 
a mere act of volition, and the exertion of the least degree of sagacity 
on the part of capitalists and labourers ? 
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The economists, however, declare that labour and capital are infinitel 
extensible, while land is limited by “ a stern and impassable barrier.” 
Wé laugh to scorn this miserable fallacy. Land is no doubt limited in 
geographical area, but in its capacity for supplymg man with food and 
the materials of his various manufactures, it 1s illimitable. Who will 
assign a term to the elements of its productiveness; viz. man’s inventive 
faculties, and nature’s inexhaustible powers? One acre now may be 
made to support as many beings as a thousand acres in the early ages of 


the world, 
© When wild in woods the noble savage ran.’ 


Let him stand forth who can prove that we are a whit nearer to the 
limit of the world’s possible productiveness now than we were then, or 
have been at any moment since! Why, every day we are removing 
farther and farther from the apparent limit to the productiveness of a 
definite area. Only the other day, Sir John Sinclair proved that an acre 
of potatoes contains more than twice as much of nutritious matter as an 
acre of wheat; and Mr. Gouldson has discovered that, if we were really 
as yet straitened for room, by making the farina of turnips, carrots, 
parsnips, and beet into bread, we could procure twenty times the quan- 
tity of nutriment, off the same area, as if it were sown to wheat!* But 
all the globe, we believe, is not yet sown down to wheat, according to 
the most improved Norfolk husbandry! We think Mr. Malthus 
and his ‘* jurantes in verba” disciples might give us leave to go on 
increasing a little longer, without any of his troublesome “ checks,” 
* positive or prudential,” so long as ninety-nine parts out of a hundred of 
the cultivable soils of the globe are not yet ploughed or sown to wheat 
at all; and ninety-nine parts out of the hundred of the hundredth which 
we may suppose in arable, most imperfectly tilled! That, in such a 
state of things, any reasonable being should actually declare it to be the 
relentless deficiency of land on which to raise food that is the main 
cause of human misery,—and that the numbers of mankind have not 
only reached, but are injuriously pressing against, the limits to the pos- 
sible productiveness of the globe, under all the appliances and means 
that we possess, and are daily improving, for developing it, is to us 
incomprehensible,—and, but for perronal experience, would be incre- 
dible. That whole systems of political economy,—a_ professed 
** science,”—should have been built upon this ground; and continence 
preached to married couples in Great Britain, upon the belief that they 
must else overpeople the world, will be considered hereafter, if we mis- 
take not, as pregnant proofs of the “ nihil est tam absurdum quod non 
dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum,” as any recorded in the annals of 
human error. The success with which this monstrous doctrine has been 
propagated can only be accounted for by another Ciceronian maxim : 
** Quo magis incredibile est, eo plus creditur ; et nonnunquam idcirca 
verum existimatur, quia impossibile est.” 

The truth is, that man’s deficiency of subsistence is his own wilful 
fault. Many uncivilised people will not cultivate the earth. They pre- 
fer privation to personal labour; and content themselves with the spon- 
taneous produce of the earth. The Otaheitans, for example, will not 
grow arrow-root, because it gives them some trouble, They prefer 





* Phiiosoph, Transactions, 1827, p. 329. 
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« jimiting their numbers ” by infanticide and agence intercourse— 
their reading of the Malthusian precept. Other nations are prevented 
by internal dissensions, foreign aggression, or unwise and tyrannical 
institutions, habits, and opinions, from improving the means, otherwise 
within their reach, for providing themselves with an abundance of sub- 
sistence. The living principle of vegetable and animal nature is always 
ready to answer any demands that may be made on its productive 

wers, by any augmentation of human population. No people that 
will think and labour, however numerous, can ever suffer from continual 
want, under the present system of vegetable nature *. Local and tem- 
porary deficiencies may occur, but the evils they threaten are to be 
avoided by a due exercise of foresight, either through the free commer- 
cial intercourse between different people, or the migration of the inhabit- 
ants of the overpeopled to the underpeopled or uninhabited parts of the 
earth. 

Away, then, with the irrational, and unphilosophical, and irreligious 
dread of human starvation through multiplied population! Let reason- 
able diligence be employed on the part of individuals and communities 
through their governments, let nations have unrestricted intercourse 
with each other, and no portion of mankind will ever find that they are 
exhausting the capabilities of the globe for their support. Let man but 
do his part, Nature will not be found wanting in hers. 

We grant, nay, we affirm, as a matter not sufficiently attended to by 
statesmen and economists, that tle most essential condition in a daily 
enlarging population is a sufficiency of that which will support bodil 
strength, and nourish the vital principle—of good and wholesome food, 
But with a free importation, and a few simple regulations for facilitating 
the migration of labourers from places where labour is redundant, to 
places, whether colonial or internal, where it is deficient, we are quite 
confident that the supply of necessaries will always keep pace with the 
demand. If there is any one blunder of the economists on this subject 
more laughable than another, it is the serious sadness with which they 
lament over the difficulty of increasing food, and contrast it with the 
facility of increasing manufactures to any extent. As if it wereso much 
more difficult to raise wheat and rice than cotton and silk, or beef and 
mutton than leather and wool, so as to render the supply of the latter class 
of materials inexhaustible, leaving that of the former constantly and 
closely limited! Do they suppose the materials of our manufactures to 
fall from the clouds in infinite abundance, or why else are they less 
limited than the materials of our cookery? Are they net equally the 
products of land ? 

Well, then, with an inexhaustible supply of land, and a tendency in 
capital to outrun the demand for it—what is the only real drag upon the 
increase of wealth, the joint produce of land, capital, and labour? We 
confidently reply, (despite of the prevalence of the opposite doctrine) 
the deficiency of labour only, of producers and consumers. The slow 
rate of increase of population is, under wise and equitable institutions, 
the only check upon the advance of general wealth and individual enjoy- 
ment ; and supposing the tendency to increase fixed, the greater or less 
imperfection of institutions is then the sole retarding force. 





* The Sacred History of the World, by Sharon Turner, 1832. _ 
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Wherever equal laws, freedom of industry, and security of property 
revail to any extent, and land is not gpparent/y, wanting, as in the 
United States and our North American and Australian. colonies, it is 
undeniable that the slowness with which population increases is the only 
check to the growth of wealth, individual and collectiye. Jt will not be 
denied that the same would be the case throughout Mexico, South Ame- 
rica, and wherever else there is an abundance of fertile land close at 
hand, but for the insecurity of property and the repression, of industry, 
occasioned by the disturbed political condition of those districts, their 
intestine dissensions, frequent warfare, and unwise institutions. But in 
the Old World, it will be said, and in Europe especially, the case is very 
different. Is itso? Look, for example, at the great Russian empire, 
comprising, as it does, two-thirds of Europe and Asia, Will any one 
assert that, under a wise and liberal system of government, there would 
be any other check to the advance of ihe Russian population in wealth 
and happiness, than the slow rate of their numerical increase? Is cul- 
tivable land deficient there? Or would capital be found wanting, if it 
could be accumulated and employed with complete security for the free 
enjoyment and disposal of its just share in the produce? It is the want 
of such security alone, and the miserable system of land and serf pro- 
prietorship, established by absurd and tyrannical laws, which prevents 
the accumulation of capital, and its employment in developing the vast 
agricultural resources of that mighty empire. The same self-imposed 
circumstances must be allowed to produce the same unhappy results to 
the inhabitants of all the southern states of Europe, from Constantinople 
to Lisbon. None can deny that these countries contain natural capa- 
bilities for maintaining many times their actual population in far greater 
plenty and happiness than they at present share; or that bad govern- 
ment is the only bar to the immediate increase of their means of enjoy 
ment, . 

And with respect to the few more densely peopled states of Europe,— 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and above all, the British Islands,— 
what is, in truth, the obstacle to a continued improvement of their con- 
dition, individual and general? Not, certainly, a deficiency of /abour— 
for its redundancy is universally complained of. Not a want of capital— 
for the low rate of profits and of the interest on money throughout these 
countries proves its abundance. Not a real deficiency of /Jand—for each 
has, or might easily obtain, extensive colonial territories, into which 
they would be able, at no sacrifice, but, by a most profitable expenditure 
of capital, to direct the overflow of their surplus of labour and capital, 
employing it there with at east all the advantages that flow from a 
similar extension of area to the inhabitants of the United States. The 
impediment, then, to their advance can only consist in a fancied and 
artificial limitation of territory, and a deficiency of wise and just insti- 
tutions, such as would encourage the growth and judicious direction of 
industry. 

But the exertion of a moderate. portion of sense, judgment, and 
determination would wholly remove these deficiencies, and thereby give 
ample scope to the active spirit of improvement, which gains in intensity 
no less than in power, as man advances in civilization. Our desires are 
insatiable,-—our means of gratifying them are indefinitely extensible, 
The progress of knowledge has multiplied the resources of the individual 
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man a hundred fold. The wise direction of those resources is alone 
wanting to give him the full benefit of the start he has taken, and— 
without founding society on a new principle, but only by a judicious 
employment of the ordinary means and motives—to banish poverty 
for ever from the civilized regions of the globe. 

On the supposition that the supreme authority of the state has no 
other object in view than to increase to the utmost extent in its power, 
the aggregate and individual welfare of the community, the means by 
which it may best attain this end are the providing—1l. Security for 
person and property ; 2. Freedom of industry ; 3. The extension of the 
territorial limits of the state, whenever a wider area may be wanting 
for the developement of its powers of production. 

1. The first of these requisites this country already possesses to a 
very considerable degree ; perhaps, on the whole, more fully than any 
other, but yet very imperfectly, as compared to what the government of 
a state so powerful and so advanced in civilization should afford. Indeed, 
for what security we do enjoy of person or property, we are rather in- 
debted to the independent and determined spirit of the people, which 
has ever spurned oppression and refused to submit to the yoke of slavery, 
and to the freedom ofthe press, which a series of fortunate circumstances 
has assisted us to preserve, than to any direct intention on the part of 
our government, or any inherent tendency in the character of our 
institutions, to secure for the body of the community these invaluable 
objects. The mechanism of the constitution has always placed the 
people at the mercy of the sovereign and a small junta of the aristo- 
cracy, and it has been their consciousness that too great an abuse of 
their power would rouse an indomitable spirit of resistance through the 
land, rather than any real institutional safeguard that has practically acted 
as a check upon their tyranny and extortion. 

That much remains to be done towards perfecting the security of 
person and property, by a really well-disposed and national legislature, 
is evident to all who are acquainted with the glaringly defective state 
of our laws, whether of criminal or civil judicature, and of our police - 
establishment, (if, indeed, we can be said to have anything worthy of 
that name, out of the metropolis). Add to this the enormous expense 
attendant on the assertion of the simplest claims, which amounts to an 
absolute denial of justice tothe many who cannot purchase the power of 
appealing to its tribunal ;—the high stamp duties payable on the transfer 
of property ;—above all, the vast amount of taxation to which labour and 
property have in this country been subjected by the profusion, neglect, 
and rapacity of its late governments, All these drawbacks operate to 
& very great extent in diminishing that sense of complete personal 
safety, and of the secure enjoyment and free disposal of property, which 
is an essential condition to the full expansion of the spirit of industry 
and accumulation. We look forward to their more or less complete 
removal by the wisdom of a reformed legislature, as certain to give a 
proportionate stimulus to the productive energy of the community, and 
thereby multiply the sum of its materials for enjoyment. 

_ 2. Next to security for person and property, and hardly, if at all, 
inferior to it in importance as a condition of productiveness, stands 
Jreedom of industry—that is, the liberty of applying labour and capi- 
tal in whatever directions appear to individuals to be the most profitable 
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—directions which, in the long ran, cannot fail of being the most pro- 
ductive. This, of course, includes an unlimited freedom of exchange. 

Of the numerous, severe, and multiform impediments with which the 
law at present clogs and restricts the free direction of industry, our 
readers must be fully aware. The most noxious of them, perhaps, are 
the nearly prohibitory duties imposed on the introduction of foreign 
articles, not with a view to revenue, but to encourage the production of 
similar articles at home. The effect, however, clearly must be to dis. 
courage, at least to the same extent, the home production of some other 
article which we have greater facilities for raising; because it is oy 
certain that we can import nothing except by exporting an equivalent, 
and therefore any check on importation must act as an ry check on 
exportation, and consequently on native industry. The evils of a 
restricted commerce grievously affect both capitalists and labourers, 
diminishing the demand for the joint produce of both, and condemning 
them to a larger outlay for a less return. We are deficient, as we have 
said, in neither capital nor labour; but to obtain the advantages desirable 
from their increase,—nay, even to prevent that increase becoming 
an evil instead of a blessing, we must have an unlimited power of ex- 
changing their products. Were a growing body cooped up in an 
artificial frame so as to be prevented from expanding itself in the natural 
directions, the increase of bulk, which would otherwise be productive 
1 symmetry, strength, and health, will occasion but deformity and 

isease. 

Tithes come next in order among the factitious impediments raised by 
unwise legislation to the spontaneous flowing of industry into the most 
profitable channels. They are literally and strictly a penalty on the 
employment of labour and capital in the cultivation of the soil and 
growth of food, payable toa party whom the law has authorized to 
exact it, (in the case of lay tithe-owners for no consideration whatever, 
real or supposed.) If any branch of industry could be reasonably 
considered worthy of partial encouragement, we should say it were 
agriculture, which provides man with the first necessaries of subsist- 
ence, and the materials of manufacture. Strange to say, it is exactly 
the one which the wisdom, or rather the penury, of our ancestors, and 
the irrational obstinacy which so long keeps our immediate rulers 
treading, brute-like, in the beaten track, however inconvenient,—have 
loaded with an exclusive and most severe burden. I may employ my 
labour and capital in producing a thousand trifles for the gratification of 
vanity and caprice, without paying other than the King’s taxes, as they 
are called ; but if I employ them in creating the objects of first import- 
ance, corn, meat, and wool for the nourishment and clothing of the 
King’s lieges, I am compelled to pay, into the bargain, a tax of no less 
than ten per cent. on the gross produce! And to whom, of all parties 
in the world? To the ministers of a self-denying and wealth-abjuring 
religion—who are thus made the ministers of starvation. 

The pressure of the rates for the relief of the poor is almost as un- 
equally distributed. There can be no doubt that, in principle, and even 
in the intention of the framers of the poor-law, (if that be of any mo- 
ment,) property of all kind ought to be equally assessed; whereas, at 

ytesent, a manufacturer or merchant employing a capital of 50,0000. 
in his business, and, perhaps, five hundred labouters, may pay no more 
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to the poor-rate that’ a farmer whose capital is scarce 500/., and who 
employs but five or ten persons. Here is another artificial obstacle 
thrown in the way of the Teor of the things of first necessity— 
of the food of the people! But what matters the vain hunger of the 
people, so that the wealthy can purchase cheap silks and wines, and be 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day ? 

But there is yet another bread-denying ordinance, still more effective, 
if possible, in cutting off the commons of the poor to pamper the rich— 
the law imposing a high and almost prohibitory duty on imported corn. 
Perhaps it may be pleaded that this is done to countervail the heavy 
exclusive burdens on agriculture of which we have been speaking. 
This would be making the imposition of one impediment to the supply 
of food for a hungry community, a reason for adding another ! Wise 
policy forsooth; but perfectly consistent with the wisdom of the re- 
strictive system, That the production of food is an object of para- 
mount importance, and that it should be hindered by no exclusive 
burdens, is most evident: but, whether it be produced directly by the 
employment of our capital and labour in our ploughed lands and barns, 
or indirectly by their employment in our manufactories and dyeing- 
grounds, (in working tp goods for which foreigners will give us food,) 
is of no importance whatever to the food-consuming public, so long as 
they get it at the cheapest rate. All their interest lies in procuring the 
greatest quantity of it at the least expense. But to give an artificial 
preference to its production from our home soils is only to require its 
production by a greater sacrifice of the capital and labour of the com- 
munity than would be sufficient to obtain it by importation. 

Perhaps of all restrictions on the free direction of industry, none have 
been more generally and deeply hurtful of late years than the legisla- 
tive interference with the freedom of banking, and with the use of 
credit as an instrument of exchange. The monopoly given in England 
to an exclusively chartered banking rome og has prevented the esta- 
blishment throughout the country of banks, fitted, by the breadth and 
solidity of their foundation, to obtain and preserve the confidence of the 
public, and has thus caused capital to accumulate in stagnant masses in 
the metropolis, instead of spreading over the whole land in a countless 
multiplicity of divergent and fertilizing streams, as it would unques- 
tionably have done but for the legal prohibition of the only channels 
capable of distributing it with safety, regularity, and effect. In Scot- 
land, where no such impediments have existed, we see the result of her 
superior circulation, in an immensely improved agriculture, flourishing 
trade and commerce, and the absence of all doubt, panic, or failure, 
among her banking establishments, even at moments of the greatest 
commercial alarm The weakness of the English system has, moreover, 
maximized the alternate see-saws of commercial excitement and de- 
pression, by enabling worthless establishments to deluge the country 
with fictitious paper, at moments of excessive confidence, which the 
slightest reaction has naturally converted into excessive panic and dis- 
trust ; it has also greatly lessened the security of property, by exposing 
the country to ruinous fluctuations in the value of money, through the 
mismanagement of the small, exclusive, and irresponsible body thus 
madly entrusted with the entire control of the circulating medium of 
the empire, and at whose metcy, consequently, lay the property of every 
individual in it. 
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What a bad banking system has done for capital, a faulty law of 
pauper settlement has done for labour,—preventing it from freely and 
readily flowing to those points where it is most required. And the cir- 
cumstances of open and equal competition among labourers, which 
are essential to the most advantageous direction of their industry, 
have been still further deranged through that villainous abuse of the 
poor-law by which justices and vestries have illegally taken on them- 
selves, according to the suggestions of their caprice or interested views, 
to determine, ex cathedrd, the local rate of wages, by declaring how 
much, or how little, shall be allowed out of the poor-rate, that is, out of 
other people’s pockets, in aid of wages, to labourers already in full 
employment on their own farms | 

‘These are some of the principal obstacles placed by faulty legislation 
in the way of the free direction of capital and labour into those chan- 
nels which appear most advantageous to the individual capitalists and 
labourers, and which would, therefore, be most productive on the whole 
to the community at large. Since their benumbing influence extends 
to every minute ramification of industry, the sum total of mischief done 
by them must be incaleulable—and the benefits that would follow their 
entire abolition proportionably extensive. A reformed parliament 
should give its earliest and most earnest attention to the securing an 
unlimited freedom of industrious occupation and exchange. Whatever 
burdens on industry are requisite for fiscal purposes, should be equalized, 
so as to press with complete impartiality on every branch alike. This 
is not required for the sake of abstract justice, or symmetry, or of tlic 
more severely burdened interests. It is demanded on the ground of the 
common welfare, and because every unequal pressure on industry, mis- 
directs its efforts, impedes its advances, and diminishes its general pro- 
ductiveness. And this to an extent out of all proportion to the amount 
of inequality. A difference of a quarter per cent. may completely alter 
the productive arrangements of a great capitalist—a very little more 
may lead him to employ his capital in other countries in place of this! 

A community enjoying security of person and property, and freedom 
in the direction of its industry, can, in our opinion, experience no other 
physical obstacle to the full development of its productive powers, but 
the accidental deficiency of land. It is, however, in the power of its 
government to remove this deficiency likewise, by annexing from time 
to time to its dominions additional tracts of territory from some of the 
vast fertile and unoccupied spaces which the globe still offers to the use 
of those who need them ;—in other words, by seasonable colonization. 
If there are nations whom circumstances deprive of this resource, or 
render it difficult of attainment, Britain, at least, is not of the number. 
Her government is already the recognised owner of immense colonial 
tracts, far surpassing in extent the whole continent of Europe, and pos- 
sessing all the natural qualities of climate, soil, minerals, harbours, na- 
vigable rivers, &c. which can fit them for the habitation and enjoyment 
of a thriving community. Her maritime situation and abundant ship- 
ping allows the utmost facility of access to them. All that is wanting 
on our part is a correct appreciation of the advantages thus placed 
within our reach, and a wise and well arranged, and systematic plan for 


availing ourselves of them. As government is the legal proprietor of - 


all unoccupied Jand in the colonies, it is within its power, by judicious or 
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by ill-eontrived regulations with respect to its appropriation and settle- 
ment, to advance or to retard the utilization of the vast resources afforded 
by these possessions ;—rapidly to draw forth all their productive capa- 
bilities, or to place an absolute interdict on their use. 

The practice of late governments of granting lands to individuals in 
almost unlimited quantities, without any effectual conditions for their 
cultivation, or the making of- roads through them, has been most inju- 
rious by locking up large tracts in a useless condition, and obstructing 
the access to others more remote, and has tended greatly to prevent the 
cultivation and improvement of the colonies. The present Ministry has 
wisely put a stop to so injudicious a system. Much, however, remains 
to be done. We think the formation of some principal lines of commu- 
nication, both roads and canals, in a newly occupied country, are among 
the works of general benefit, to which the collective power of a commu- 
nity placed in the hands of its government for the furtherance of that 
especial object, may be most serviceably applied. We think too, that 
when the long-continued action of partial legislation has brought the 
industry of a country into so anomalous and injufious a state as that the 
mass of the labouring classes are found working in one part of the 
empire for a fourth,—nay, even a tenth of the real wages, which they 
might obtain in another part—did not the very extremity of poverty to 
which they have been reduced prevent their spontaneous change of resi- 
dence—we think that, under such circumstances, a government is not 
only justified, but bound, to step in and remove the pressure of so unequal 
and anomalous a condition, by facilitating the equalization of the supply 
and demand for labour throughout its dominions. The poor labourer, 
whom utter wretchedness confines to this island, where his labour is 
valueless, and his existence a curse to himself and his neighbours, should 
be assisted to those portions of the British empire where his labour 
would enable him to repay over and over again the cost of his removal, 
if not to the parties who advance it at least, to the community at large, 
by the addition its increased productiveness will rapidly make to the 
general stock. Moreover, the poor laws have wisely and humanely 
given to every Englishman who cannot support himself by his labour, 
aclaim on the common property of the country; but what policy can 
be more suicidal than that which requires that he be maintained in this 
country only, which, by the very fact of his non-employment, is proved 
to be incapable of maintaining him except at a loss—when, by aiding 
him to remove to the colonies, he might be placed in the way of main- 
taining himself there, not merely without loss and in bare necessaries, 
but with a great accruing profit, and in all the comforts of life ? 
We think, on these grounds, that in the approaching alterations of 
the poor-law, parishes should be permitted to refuse more than tem- 
porary relief to able-bodied paupers, in any other shape than a con- 
veyance to those parts of the British dominions where they will be 
certain of full employment at high wages; and, on the other hand, 
should be required to provide every labourer with this, on proof of his 
deficiency in the means of self-maintenance or transport. Such a pro- 
vision, far from increasing the poor-rate, would greatly diminish its 
amount and pressure—since, even if all the surplus labourers of the 
Country were so exported at the cost of their parishes, it has been proved 
by experience that the expense would be less than one year's mainte= 





nance of them at home. A permanent and yearly increasing burden 
would thas be got rid of at less than a single year's purchase. Under a 
system of this nature, for facilitating the transfer of labour from the 
places where it is redundant to those where it is wanted, all excessive 
competition in the labour-market, and all injurious pressure of popula- 
tion against the means for employing and subsisting them, would be 
wholly and for ever prevented. Jndusirious pauperism would be no 
longer known, and poverty confined to the maimed, the infirm, and the 
decrepit. 

Our recipe, then, for extinguishing all but unavoidable calamity,—the 
result of casualty or disordered health,—for elevating the physical con- 
dition of every member of the social body—and for promoting the gene- 
ral increase of the means of enjoyment which the vast natural resources 
of their territorial possessions, their unequalled spirit of industry, energy, 
invention, and perseverance, and the magnitude of their acquired skill, 
knowledge, and capital, place at the disposal of the British community, 
is sufficiently simple of comprehension, and far from difficult in execu- 
tion. Let the government provide as near an epyrninetios as possible 
to complete security of person and property, and complete freedom of 
industry, taking care at the same time to lay open a sufficiently exten- 
sive territorial area for the wants of the nation; and let those of the 
labouring class, who are rendered incapable of maintaining themselves 
by casualty, or the local excess of population, which experience has 
shown to be at times unavoidable, be relieved, if impotent,—if able- 
bodied, assisted to remove to places where their labour is in request. 

Under such arrangements we cannot conceive what but gross misma- 
nayement can prevent the continual multiplication of the wealth of the com- 
munity, in a ratio as far exceeding that of its population, as the produc- 
tive powers of each individual are, by the advance of skill and science, 
brought to exceed those of individuals at the present or at former periods. 
Nor can we doubt, that the wealth so obtamed will fairly and equally 
distribute itself between the different classes who contribute towards its 
production, the landlords, the capitalists, and the labourers, since this 
fair distribution is the essential condition and stimulus to its most effec- 
tive increase ; so that the share of each individual, and consequently his 
happiness, (as far as the possession of the comforts and luxuries of lile 
is conducive to happiness,) will be continually on the increase. 

With a view to prevent the mismanaement which can alone hinder 
this progressive advance, we would add to the foreguing provisions that 
of a National Scheme of Education, in order to diminish the mass of ig- 
norance, and consequently the chances of error, and give every one ail 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with his true interests, and a capa- 
city to seize the advantages of his position. 

This, then, is the sun of our prescription for effectually and perma- 
nently redeeming man from physical misery, and securing to him the 
constant and illimitable enlargement of his means of gratification. We 
may be sanguine in our conviction of its sufficiency ; but the steps by 
which we are conducted to this conclusion are so simple and undeniable, 
and their necessary sequence so clear, that we cannot hesitate to embrace 
it. We exclude, of course, the influence of extraordinary disturbing 
causes, such as famines, pestilence, or unavoidable wars. But in their 
absence, we repeat, we believe it to be in the power of man, by a wise 
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arrangement and application of the means at his disposal, continually 
to advance in the acquisition ef so¢ial happiness, and, without any equa- 
lization of property, to equalize, at least pretty generally, the happi- 
ness of indrviduals,—to secure at least to the lowest class, and even 
to the poorest individual of that class, a sufficiency of necessaries and 
comforts, in return for the moderate exercise of his industry, and the 
discharge of the duties he owes to society. 

Again we say the elements of production are unlimited. Land is not 
wanting. Capital will always, under security for its enjoyment and free 
use, spring up to meet the demand for it. Labour can never, by its 
deficiency, occasion distress. All then that we want, to ensure constant 
and progressive prosperity to all classes, is a judicious adaptation of 
these boundless means to that great end—the utmost augmentation of 
the wealth and happiness of society, individual and collective. 

We are sensible of having touched very cursorily on subjects of vast 
importance, and which may seem to require a full and lengthened inves- 
tigation for their just comprehension. For such disquisitions we have 
no room in this publication, nor would our readers, probably, pay much 
attention to them, Our object has been to give a general and rapid, 
but yet, we hope, 3 clear and conclusive sketch of the true laws of social 
economy ;—to show that there is nothing in them, if rightly understood, 
mysterious, or complicated, or abstruse; and, in opposition to the nar- 
row, disheartening, and, wé are convinced, utterly false doctrine of a 
certain school of economists, as to the existence of an iron necessity 
and unavoidable natural tendency to deterioration in the condition of the 
mass of mankind, through a decrease in their means of subsistence 
accompanying their increase in number—to vindicate the scheme of 
Providence and the nobility of man by proving that the increase of his 
numbers has no such tendency, but, on the contrary, that, coupled with 
the progress of invention and civilization, it has a direct tendency to 
multiply, without any perceivable limit, the comforts of existence pro- 
curable by an amount of labour at all times undergoing an indefinite 
diminution ;—in short, that human happiness may, by an easy exercise 
of human foresight, be made continually to increase with, and far be- 
yond the proportion of, the growth of the human family, S. P. 





TO THE BLUE ANEMONE, 





** And tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” —W orpswortTn. 





Fiower of starry clearness bright! 
Quivering urn of coloured light! 

Hast thou drawn thy cup’s rich dye 
From th’ intenseness of the sky? 
From a long, long fervent gaze, 
Through the year’s first golden days, 
Up that blue and silent deep 

Where, like things of sculptured sleep, 








To the Blue Anemone. 


Alabaster clouds repose 

With the sunshine on their snows ? 

Thither was thy heart's love turning, 

Like a censer ever burning, 

Till the purple heavens in thee 

Set their smile, Anemone! ¢ 


Or can those warm tints be caught 

Each from some quick glow of Thought ? 
So much of bright Soud there seems 

In thy bendings and thy gleams ;— 

So much thy sweet life resembles 

That which feels, and weeps, and trembles ; 
While 4! being I behold 

To each loving breath unfold ; 

Or, like woman's willowy form, 

Shrink before the gathering storm ; 

I could deem thee spirit-filled, 

As a reed by music thrilled ! 

I could ask a Voice from thee, 

Delicate Anemone! 


Flower ! thou seem'st not born to die, 
With thy radiant purity ; 

But to melt in air away, 

Mingling with the soft spring-day, 
When the crystal heavens are still, 
And faint azure veils each hill, 
And the lime-leaf doth not move, 
Save to songs that stir the grove ; 
And all earth is like one scene, 
Glorified in waves serene !— 

Then thy vanishing should be, 
Pure and meek Anemone ! 


Flower! the laurel still may shed 
Brightness round the victor's head ; 
And the rose in beauty’s hair 

Still its festal glory wear ; 

And the willow-leaves droop o'er 
Brows, which love sustains no more: 
But, by living rays refined, 

Thou, the trembler of the wind, 
Thou, the spiritual flower, 

Sentient of each breeze and shower, 
Thou, rejoicing in the skies, 

And transpierced with all their dyes, 
Breathing vase, with light o'erflowing, 
Gem-like, to thy centre glowing, 

Thou the poet’s type shall be, 

Flower of scent, Anemone! 





Sept.—vot, XXXV. NO, CXLI, 
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THE HOME OF LOVE, 





“ They sin who tell us Love can die. 
With Life allother Passions fly, 
All others are but Vanity ;— 
. e . e ° 
But Love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed, 

It here is tried and purified, 

And hath in Heaven its perfect rest.’”—SouTHEY. 





Txov movest in visions, Love!—Around thy way, 

E’en through this World's rough path and changeful day, 
For ever floats a gleam, 

Not from the realms of Moonlight or the Morn, 

But thine own Soul's illumined chambers born— 
The colouring of a dream! 


Love, shall I read thy dream ?—Oh! is it not 
All of some sheltering, wood-embosomed spot— 
A Bower for thee and thine ? 

Yes! lone and lowly is that Home; yet there 
Something of Heaven in the transparent air 
Makes every flower divine, 


Something that mellows and that glorifies 
Bends o'er it ever from the tender skies, 
As o'er some Blessed Isle ; 
E’en like the soft and spiritual glow, 
Kindling rich woods, whereon th’ ethereal bow 
Sleeps lovingly awhile. 


The very whispers of the Wind have there 
A fiute-like harmony, that seems to bear 
Greeting from some bright shore, 
Where none have said Furewell !—where no decay 
Lends the faint crimson to the dying day ; 
Where the Storm's might is o'er. 


And there thou dreamest of Elysian rest, 

In the deep sanctuary of one true breast 
Hidden from earthly ill: 

There wouldst thou watch the homeward step, whose sound 

Wakening all Nature to sweet echoes round, 
Thine inmost soul can thrill. 


There by the hearth should many a glorious page, 
From mind to mind th’ immortal! heritage, 
For thee its treasures pour ; 
Or Music's voice at vesper hours be heard, 
Or dearer interchange of playful word, 
Affection’s household lore. 





The Home of Love. 


And the rich unison of mingled prayer, 

The melody of hearts in heavenly air, 
Thence duly should arise ; 

Lifting th’ eternal hope, th’ adoring breath, 

Of Spirits, not to be disjomed by Death, 
Up to the starry skies. 


There, dost thou well believe, no storm should come 
To mar the stillness of that Angel-Home ;~ 
There shoujd thy slumbers be . ' 
Weighed down with honey-dew, serenely blessed, 
Like theirs who first in Eden's Grove took rest 
Under some balmy tree. 


Love, Love! thou passionate in Joy and Woe! 
And canst thou hope for cloudless peace below— 
Here, where bright things must die? 
Oh, thou! that wildly worshipping, dost shed 
On the frail altar of a mortal hie 
Gifts of Infinity! 


Thou must be still a trembler, fearful Love ! 
Danger seems gathering from beneath, above, 
Still round thy precious things ;— 
Thy stately Pine-tree, or thy gracious Rose, 
In their sweet shade can yield thee no repose, 
Here, where the blight hath wings. 


And, as a flower with some fine sense imbued 
To shrink before the wind's vicissitude, 
So in thy prescient breast 
Are lyre-strings quivering with prophetic thrill 
To the low footstep of each coming ill ;— 
—QOh! canst Thou dream of rest ? 


Bear up thy dream! thou Mighty and thou Weak 
Heart, strong as Death, yet as a reed to break, 
As a flame, tempest-swayed ! 
He that sits calm on High is yet the source 
Whence thy Soul's current hath its troubled course, 
He that great Deep hath made! 


Will He not pity ?—He, whose searching eye 
Reads all the seerets of thine agony ?— 
Oh! pray to be forgiven 
Thy fond idolatry, thy blind excess, 
And seek with Him that Bower of Blessedness— 


Love! thy sole Home is Heaven! 








F. H. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ‘THE GREEK DRAMATIC POETS. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF ZSCHYLUS. 


I REMEMBER nO event in the literary history of nations more wonder- 
ful than the rapid creation. of knowledge and art in Greece,—a creation 
perfected in the period which elapsed from the birth of A%schylus to the 
battle of Cheronzea, yet elaborately delicate in its composition, and sur- 
passingly beautiful in the symmetry of its form and the unity of its ex- 

ression, Winckelman has compared the awakening of the Grecian 
mind to the revival of learning in Italy under Leo X. ; but the compa- 
rison is only partially accurate. In Italy, the clay of the primeval intel- 
lect still lay scattered over the earth, needing only the ae of some 
inspired master to mould it into forms of antique loveliness, The feet 
of the Roman Poetry, if I may be allowed the metaphor, were even 
then beheld walking in light over the remains of the picturesque Virgil 
and the silvery and enthusiastic Cicero. 

But in Greece there had been no revelation of lofty thought before 
Homer; and throughout the long night of mental darkness from his 
death to the time of Aéschylus and Pindar, the mantle had scarcely been 
lifted from the face of Poetry. Homer was the Mighty Magician of 
the Old World, dwelling within the crystal walls of his beautifully 
builded Poesy, which, like the Island-City so vividly described in his 
own Iliad, hath uplifted itself in perfect glory over the storms of three 
thousand years. Frederick Schlegel dates the commencement of a new 
era in Greek Literature from the accession of Solon to the Athenian 
administration. The collection of the Songs of Homer, which were 
mainly instrumental in awakening the dormant feelings of Poetry, is 
perhaps rather to be attributed to a political than a literary sentiment. 
Devoting his attention in the earlier part of his life to commercial pur- 
suits; Solon enjoyed the opportunity of cultivating his taste by the study 
of the numerous Poems which were in general circulation through the 
Greeco-Asiatic colonies; for in Asia Minor, since the establishment of 
olian, Ionian, and Doric settlements, the spirit of Poetry had mani- 
fested itself very generally. 

I have no intention of advancing any new, or supporting any old, 
hypothesis as to the manner in which the Homeric Poems were pre- 
served, or so universally diffused. The eloquent Pascal's reflection 
upon a subject of far deeper interest may be applied with perfect truth 
to investigations into the primitive history of Greece. We wander, as it 
Were, in an interminable desert, toujours incertains et flotlans entre 
ignorance et la connoissance—truth appears continually flying before 
us, and yet to set at nought any attempt on our part to stay it for an 
instant. Our conjectures are as light and fleeting as snow upon the 
ecean. Books, or written poetry, it may be observed, however, were 
scarcely known even in the most refined season of Athenian Literature. 
While the merchants were collecting at the Pirzeus all the costly pro- 
ductions of foreign lands, from Sicily and Italy, and Cyprus and Lydia, 
and Pontus and the Peloponnese, the trade in MSS. is very rarely men- 
tioned. We meet, indeed, with an occasional allusion to the book- 
market (2 B.6r), and we read in Xenophon of the exportation of books 
from Pontus to Thrace; but we have no evidence to prove that they 
P2 
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were anything but blank volumes. Even in the time of Plato, when 
the voice of his most spiritu; il philosop! 'V was charming the hearts of 
his disciples in the garden of the Academe, the trade in MSS, was so 
little practised, that ‘the sale of books by a person in Sicily gave birth 
toa proverb- —Acyacw EF oedare os imroetuiras. 

Lacedwemonia prece ‘ded Athens more than two hundred years in Le- 
gislation. Draco was the first Athenian lawgiver; but his ordinances, 
for the most part cruel, and adapted to the wild and undisciplined 
passions of an uncivilized nation, were rapidly superseded by the wiser 
and more gentle institutions of the philosophic Solon. Athens, as I 
have already remarked, dated the commencement of a new era from the 
accession of lier Alfred. Hitherto Asia Minor and her Islands had 
been the abiding places of Literature; but the day was at hand when 
the fetters were to fall from off the heaving muscles of young and 
vigorous Thought, as it leaped forth unto the light of Heaven, with a 
joy that spoke of its hopes, and an energy that rendered their fulfilment 
certain, In the three hundred years from the administration of Solon 
to the death of Alexander may be comprised the golden age of Athenian 
Literature. Throughout that period, dark and tempestuous as it fre- 
quently was, the Spirit of Beauty may be seen moving forward with 
graceful sere nity: neither the thick gloom of a terrible “pestilence, nor 
the unceasing tumult of political exciteme nt, are able to conceal her 
from the steadfast eyes of the inquiring student.* She went onward, 
conquering and to conquer. She walked in the midst of war and blood. 
shed—an Iris of the Earth—her sandals unstained, and her loveliness 
unviolated. Like Venus in the tempest and fury of the Iliad, we behold 
the gleaming of her white arms through the mist ef the carnage. 

The division of the historv of Gree ‘k Literature by Schlegel + into three 
periods—l. The Persian War; 2. The Peloponnesian War; 3. The 
Expedition of Alexander—is more lucid than that of Schoell,t who 
arrange s it under six epochs, of which the third only, extending from 
594 n.c. to 336 bB.c., is the illustrious season of Poetry and Art. It has 
been “0 ly said thi t Gree ‘ce reconque ‘red Rome. The Literature of Italy, 
indeed, appears to have risen into affluence and declined into poverty by 
a process similar to that of Greece. Like its parent, it embraced three 
great periods: 1. from the Punic War to the accession of Augustus ; 
2. the Augustan Age; 3. from the beginning of the reign of Nero to 
the death of Adrian, The ‘Temples of Greek and Roman Poetry were 
erected amid the tumult of Foreign and Civil Wars. But Persia was a 
more terrible antagonist to Greece than Carthage to Rome. Xerxes 
poured all the chivalry of Asia upon the plains of Greece, and the ad- 
vance of his countless armies was felt like the shock of an earthquake up 
to the very gates of Athens. The resources of the African city were 
limited im their extent, and her armaments, when once exhausted, could 
not be replaced ; but Persia continued to send out her * [mmortals” in 


* The architectural works of Athens, and the various employments of the Poet 
and the Artist, received no repulse from the most virulent political feeling. In the 
disastrous times of the Peloponnesian war the Sculptor’s studio continued to be 
replenished with forms of beauty ; and when the Athenians were reduced to the 


greatest distress, a drachma was distributed to each citizen to enable him to attend 
the dram: atic re presentations. 


¢ Frederic Schlegel’s Lectures on History. 
3 Schoell, Listoire de la Litterature Grecque, tom. i, 
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undiminished cohorts. The annals of the world present no spectacle of 
equal grandeur. If we lift up our eyes over the horizon of modern 
history and dominations, we are transported into an arena where the 
inconsiderable population of a Grecian State is beheld contending with 
the Colossus of Oriental pride and despotism. But the sword of Free- 
dom is like the sword of Michael—iortal strength may not abide its 
celestial temper; and the gigantic tyranny of Persia sunk, like a fainte 
ing gladiator, beneath the reiterated assaults of Grecian valour. 

The Literature of Athens increased in vigour with the growth of her 
political power and the development of her financial institutions.* — Her 
revenues were small; and to the successful termination of the Persian 
War is her after splendour, in a great measure, to be attributed. 
Phidias would still have been the noblest sculptor and architect of his 
age, but his genius would have been employed upon the residence of an 
individual instead of the Odeum; and Pericles would sti!l have been the 
most accomplished and eloquent citizen of Athens, but he would not 
have left the Parthenon for his monument, or the Olympian for his 
title. All the treasures which the Persian King carried with him into 
the field, and which were reported to be sufficient burden for twelve 
hundred camels, became the spoil of the victorious Greeks. This 
sudden influx of wealth laid the foundation of that numerous and volup- 
tuous nobility which distinguished Athens in her latter years. But the 
benefits of their victory were not confined to the Athenians. The 
Persian monarch and his nobles were compelled to purchase an amnesty 
from the Grecian mercenaries, Sparta alone received more than five 
thousand talents. An immense quantity of gold, therefore, passed into 
circulation before the age of Demosthenes. The luxuries and the ne- 
cessaries of life kept pace with the increase of fortune.t Athens, in 
the time of Socrates, was considered a dear place of residence. The 
life of the philosopher furnishes a most interesting commentary upon 
the peculiar sentiments of the Athenians.{ That must have been a 
democracy of intellect where an individual, the value of whose property 
is said not to have exceeded five mina, was honoured equally with the 


* I would refer the reader for a most lucid explanation of the sources and extent 
of the Athenian revenues to the Staatshaushaltung der Athener of Augustus Boeckh, 
of which a translation, I believe by Mr. Cornwall Lewis, was published by Murray 
in 1828. The Dissertation on the Silver Mines of Laurwn in Athea, published ori- 
ginally inthe “ Memoirs of the Berlin Academy,” has been very properly added 
to the present work by the English translator. 

It may not be amiss to note here, that by an ancient decree, the surplus of the 
Athenian revenue only was devoted to beautifying the city, During the adminis- 
tration of Pericles, the overplus was more than usually great, being increased by 
the tributes, and from this fund the Public Treasury was formed. Plutarch informs 
us, in his ** Life of Pericles,’ that he was enabled to erect temples which cost 
more than one thousand talents; and we have the authority of Thucydides for 
saying that he drew three thousand seven hundred talents from the Treasury in 
order to complete his architectural works, and to support the Potidwan War. t 

I shall take occasion to remark more particularly the extravagance with which 
the Athenians “ got up” their theatrical spectacles. Plutarch observes that more 
money was expended on the “ Woes of Medea and Electra,” than on wars under- 
taken for freedom and empire. Demosthenes, also, in his first Philippic, attacks 
this passion of his countrymen. 

+ An ox which, under the administration of Solon, might have been bought for 
five drachmas, rapidly rose in price to fifty or one hundred. — : 

t Boeckh makes a pleasant fling at the son of Sophroniscus. The domestic 
economy for which the philosopher was so celebrated, consisted, he says, in keeping 
his family at work, 
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crowned Commander and the extravagant Governor. When we read 
that Socrates wore no under garment, and that even his outer dress, the 
iueror, was unchanged during winter or summer, and that he went 
almost always bare-footed, we feel ready to coincide with Marmontel 
in thinking Greece the idolator of her heroes and her poets rather than 
of her gods. Even in her declining days, when a dissolute spirit had 
usurped the place of the pure inspiration, we find that the King of 
Macedon sent a solemn embassy, and the King of Egypt a powerful 
squadron, to convey their respectful regards to the poet cnahber. 

I may say, of the observations [ intend offering upon the spirit and 
history of the Greek Drama, in the words of the elegant translator of 
some of the Comedies of Aristophanes, * that they are the production 
of much thought and some labour. For my own part, T have always 
been an enthusiast in my love of Grecian Literature ; and the summer 
evening on which I first translated a few lines in that Chorus of the 
* Hecuba,” beginning Avge, «vg, comes back upon my heart even while 
I now write, with beautiful influence. I could never contemplate the 
ministry of the Muse of Ancient Literature in the many coloured scenes 
of human life without a sentiment of admiration. Wherever, it has been 
gracefully remarked, + a few great minds have made a stand against 
violence and fraud in the cause of liberty and reason, there has been 
her spirit in the midst of them. By the expiring lamp of Kirk White 
in his solitary room at Cambridge, pining away under the accumulated 
inflictions of sorrow and penury and sickness, we behold her a spiritual 
comforter ; at another time, leading by the hand, like a gentle Antigone, 
a wreater than CEdipus, even the mighty though desolate Milton, through 
all the flowery valleys of Arcady, and into the glorious assembly of the 
Academe,—alike powerful to console m the miserable garret where 
Erasmus sat in destitution and rags, and in the sumptuous chamber 
where Lorenzo the Magnificent beheld the regeneration of poetry and 
the arts. 

The present period is perhaps ill adapted for the development of the 
Antique Poetry. The public mind is becoming every day less imagina- 
tive, as it turns aside still more ‘* from the poetical past unto the actual 
present.” ‘The plaintive harmony of the soft recorder is unheard in the 
bustle and tumult of a commercial city. We are continually striving 
for the things which profit us not, and the food that perisheth. We 
look out upon the solemn ordinances and the picturesque pomp of the 
Antique Drama through the narrow and dusty window of a manufactory 
ora laboratory. The artist, it has been nobly said by Schiller, is the 
son of his time, but pity for him if he be its pupil, or even its favourite. 
The remark applies to every branch of literature. In the present age, 
political knowledge alone is power: genius is therefore hourly sold for 
a mess of pottage. A false and lying spirit has sprung up in our poetry, 
darkening words withovt understanding. The Emperor Claudius com- 
manded a portrait of Alexander, painted by Apelles, to be rubbed out, 
and replaced by a picture of Augustus, the work of a fashionable artist 
of the day ; so we, in like manner, are continually displacing the busts 
of the ancient sons of Art from the temple of Fame, and substituting 
the ballad-writer for the Dorian lyrist. 


—_— a C- — ——_— 





* Mr. Mitchell. 


+ By Mr. Babington Macaulay, I believe, in one of his early and exquisite 
Essays in “ Knight's Quarterly Magazine.” ; 
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Our life is the converse of the aphorism of the German poet. We are 
not only the sons and pupils, but we labour unceasingly to be the 
favourites of our rpms In the literary world, no man, of his own 
accord, takes up his cross and follows the glorious band which has 
passed into immortality before him. Which of us offers up the devout 
prayer to the Eternal Spirit which Milton uttered, to enrich us with all 
grace and knowledge,* or dismisses his little book with the calm and 
philosophic dignity of old Spenser ? 

It cannot be imagined that he who has been fed upon what Jeremy 
Taylor calls gay tulips and useless daffodils, will enter, with any 
delight, into the marble stillness of Greek Poetry. His mind must 
first undergo a perfect purification, and he must become, “ as it 
were, a little child,” and ‘* be cherished with the milk of a better time, 
beneath a distant Grecian sky.” He must learn to prefer the wreath 
a Pindar wove to the cheques of a bookseller and the adulation of 
the reading-clubs. Then, indeed, he may return into his century in 
a beautiful and altered form—not, however, to borrow once more the 
words of Schiller, to delight it by his presence, but terrible, like the son 
of Agamemnon, to purify it. Beauty can only be incarnated upon the 
mind by the overshadowing of a pure and celestial Inspiration. It was 
gracefully said of Plato that his mother conceived him by gazing upon 
the statue of Apollo, the God of Light. The more we reflect, the more 
we shall feel the philosophy of Schlegel’s aphorism, that the statues of 
Greece form the most delightful commentaries upon her poetry. The 
Niobe may be the symbol of the pure and spiritual Drama, an the 
Venus, of the sweet and picturesque Love Poetry of latter days. For my 
own part, when I have surrendered myself to the contemplation of the 
Prometheus or Orestes, I feel my senses bound by the balmy influences 
of asummer dream. Every step I take out of the narrow boundary of 
the present age seems to carry me into a serener and happier region ; 
I exchange the heavy and oppressive atmosphere of a crowded and 
riotous city for the sweet air and the unclouded sky of Athens; all the 
tumult and contention of this actual life fade into a rapidly dying mur- 
mur behind me. I resemble one who has escaped for a brief season 
from his painful confinement in the midst of ignorance and commerce, 
and who rset unto his own native village, where his aged and dim- 
sighted mother, and his father, now scarcely able to move from his 
cottage gate, are waiting to receive him. The very wind which bloweth 
over that golden flowery meadow, where he played in childhood, seems 
to pour a quiet health and peace upon his mind. The song of the birds 
is familiar to him; that linnet, which sings so sweetly by the mossy 
stile close by the church, must be the same to which he listened twenty 
years ago! The pieces of stained glass in the church windows—they 
are the fragments of Catholic magnificence—have undergone no change. 
The letters which he carved upon the pew-door are only become some- 
what more dark. His past life has been a captivity in a strange land— 
now he may be said to live once more. My illustration has run to a 
considerable length, but it is not inapposite. it has beautifully said, 
that by meditation upon antiquity, the mind itself becomes antique. I 
can bear testimony to the philosophy of the observation. I pass at 
once from the present into the past, and wander by the side of Antigone 








* See Milton's eloquent Treatise—Reasons for Church Government, 
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and her blind father, and sit down with Electra by the couch of her 
brother. All the graceful stories of the poets are realized to my eyes, 
I behold Pausias painting his mistress Glycera, in the act of weaving a 
garland of flowers, and the graceful Lala sketching her own loveliness 
in the attitude of a girl at her toilette, contemplating her charms before 
a mirror. * 

The works of the Ancient Poets and Philosophers, mutilated though 
they be, are my secular Scriptures, and I retire in thought into the soli- 
tude of a Greek temple to muse over them. The painter who has 
lingered for hours betore a picture of Raphael or Titian, in a busy and 
clamorous metropolis, regardless of every thing around him, can enter 
into my sensations. He carries with him into the world the music and 
the holy light of the Divine Face upon which he has been gazing, 
Meditations such as these breathe a solemn stillness over the soul, 

But though a Disciple of the Ancient School, | am not dead to the 
merits of the Modern. Poussin aflirmed that Raphael among the mo- 
derns was an angel, but among the ancients an ass. | am not so into- 
lerant. I have indulged in these observations because I am desirous that 
the reader should divest himself as much as possible of the peculiar pre- 
judices of the age, and cherish that frame of temper which can alone 
enable him to exchange with any pleasure the heated boxes of a Lon- 
don theatre, with its adventitious aids of lustre and ornaments, for the 
religious ordinances and the picturesque pomp of the Antique Drama. 

A curious analogy may be traced between the history of the Athenian 
Drama and our own, at least in the number of years in which its glory 
is contained, The progress of the Greek Tragedy was however by far 
the most rapid.  Shakspeare had his forerunners? the lifeless and 
pseudo-classical Lyly, the delicate and tender Peele, and the passionate 
and not wnfrequently sublime Marlowe, had in a great measure prepared 
the way before him. But Aéschylus was the first of his race; he was a 
sculptor working without a drawing ora model, He found the ele- 
ments of poetry lying in confusion around him, and without any of the 
preparatory labour and the tedious study by which a picture, or a statue, 
or a poem is elaborated into excellence, he struck them as with a magic 
rod into shapes of beauty and power. He was a wizard, and the pas- 
sions and feelings of the mind obeyed the potency of his incantation. 
The prevailing characteristic of the soul in its primitive state is sublimity, 
it is the light which covers it at its creation, A%schylus very early 
formed the noble design of sculpturing some of the wild and terrible 
legends of his country into dramas of most * stately argument.” Poetry 
had not then assumed that senswalité épurée with which it was after- 
wards so deeply imbued. The world of imagination existed, the world 
of reality had not yet been created. In the construction of his most 
splendid tragedy, the Agamemnon, the poet seems to have been carried 
back mto the bye-gone time, and to have built up the august structure 
of his poetry in the faintest twilight of legendary history. It appears 
solemn and sublime in its shadowy and indistinct vastness. The tide of 
vears did deed Cow back with him, and he seems to have naturalized 
himself, uf L may so speak, beneath the alien sky of * Troy divine.” 
The dimensions of human nature in the Heroic Age, as Schlegel nobly 


* Parsins, the painter, is “sid to have been enamoured of Glyeera, to whom is 
assigued the introduction of that graceful custom of wearing earlands, afterwards 
so universal, Lala was the most celebrated female artist in Greece. 
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remarks, were greater than those of modern times. We may apply to the 
warriors of that period Fuselt’s character of the men of Michael-Angelo 
—they were a race of Giants. You see this at once in the dramas of Als- 
chylus. His heroes are east in a mightier mould, and move in a more 
extended circle of power and influence than those of subsequent writers. 
Look at the Seven before Thebes—every line is instinct with a wild and 
chieftains like ardour and ferocity, The drama looks like a great historical 
jicture composed from sketches taken upon the spot. Even in all the 
Come which are accumulated so terribly in those scenes of rapine and 
bloodshed, we perceive the hand of one who paints from the very life. 
All his incidents are in the very spirit of the age in which the scenes are 
laid. We never close the book, as is so frequently the case with a mo- 
dern composition, with the exclamation—** ‘This could never have hap- 
pened, itis sounnatural!”’ ‘To parody a saying of Charles Lamb upon 
old Webster—there is a decorum in all the aftrightments of Aéschylus, 
Compare for an instant the ** Prometheus”’ of the Greek Poet with the 
* Prometheus Unbound” of Shelley, which the author vainly supposed 
was composed in the tone of his great master. Both dramas are obscure 
and fragmentary, but the obscurity of Shelley is total and irradiable, 
while that of Atschylus is merely the deep and awful mystery which 
surrounds from mortal eyes the miseries of the superhuman sufferer, 
Other fictions, as the most philosophic of critics has observed, are iso- 
lated fragments of tragedy, but Prometheus is tragedy itself: we feel 
our hearts tremble before the ** monumental suflering” of the great 
human benefactor. 

With the English reader I think the Agamemnon will be a greater 
favourite than the Prometheus, Lt has less of the statuary and more of 
the painter. It comes home more closely to our bosom, and sends the 
blood along the veins with a most delightful rapidity, It has more 
action and less thought, and there are more persons who appreciate the 
action than the thought, as there are multitudes who gaze with delight 
upon Stanfield’s Panorama who would turn away in weariness from 
Kean’s Hamlet. In modern days the way to the heart is through the 
eye: it was otherwise on the Athenian Stage, and this renders the ne- 
cessity still more imperative that we should, before we address our atten- 
tion to the study of any work of ancient art, place ourselves in another 
system of ideas, and identify our own feclings with those of the epoch 
to which that work belongs.* If this difficult object be once attained, 
Schlegel becomes an abler critic upon the Lliad of Homer and the Aga- 
memnon of A‘schylus than Aristotle or Plato. 

The Agamemnonian Story, as Shelley has observed in the Preface to 
the ** Prometheus Unbound,” was exhibited on the Athenian Stage with 
as many variations as dramas—it derived much of its interest from the 
dignity and misfortunes of the family of the Pelopidie. Thus out of the 
few dramas which have been preserved to our day, not only the Trilogy of 
A’schylus, comprising the Agamemnon, the Cloéphorie, and the Eume- 
nides, but the Electra of Sophocles and Orestes of Euripides among 
others, are founded upon this prevailing tradition. And this will be the 
more singular if we remember the comparative insignificance .of the 
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* Pour nous placer au centre d'un autre systéme d’idées e+ nous identifier avec 
les hommes de tous les pays et de tous les siécles au poing de nous faire voir et 
pentir comme eux.—Schilegel, vol, i. p. 7: 
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principality of Agamemnon, whose rule could only have extended over 
part of Argos, because the City had its own independent kings. Cla- 
vier has noticed this fact in his interesting work upon the Early States 
of Greece.* But our surprise at the universal acceptation of the Aga- 
memnonian Story throughout Greece will be increased when we call” to 
mind the absence of any historical foundation for the Sacrifice of 
Iphig: enia, which has been so touchingly pourtray ed by Euripides, and 
s0 finely introduced into the Agamemnon, in order to throw somethin 

of gentler light round the savage hatred and revenge of Clytemnestra, 

The tragic writers did not scruple to corrupt the primitive traditions 
of their country, even those consecrated by the poetry of Homer, in order 
to harmonise with their own compositions, Clytemnestra, in the Aga- 
memnon, attempts to palliate the assassination of her husband, by pro- 
fessing it a just retribution for the murder of her daughter Iphige nia. 
But Homer not only makes no mention of sucha sacrifice, but, on the 
contrary, we find Agamemnon speaking of his child Iphigenia, and 
offering her in marriave to Achilles. But the Athenians had no “ Tatler” 
to inform them daily of any de parture from historical truth in their dra- 
matic representations ; and provic ded they were gratified they cared little 
for the vraisemblance of the pic ture.t <A purely historical ‘tragedy, de. 
voted to the commemoration of any great event in their political annals, 
was of rare occurrence. The only composition of this description now 
extant is the Persie. 

The plot of the Agamemnon, as in almost all the Greek tragedies, is 
very simple. With a more complicated state of society and civil polity 
arose a more involved system. Schlegel has very lucidly state | the 
argument of the tragedy. In Agamemnon, he s says, (I quote from 
Biack’s translation,) it was the intention of Aésc -hylus to exhibit to us a 
sudden fall from the highest pinnacle of prosperity and fame into the 
abyss of ruin. The prince, the hero, the general of the whole of the 
Greeks, in the very moment when he had succeeded in concluding the 
most glorious action, the destruction of Troy, on entering the threshold 
of his house, after which he has so long sighed, is stranvled amidst the 
unsuspected preparations for a festival, and the unworthy seducer of 
Clytemnestra takes possession of his throne. We see nothing of the 
skill of the practised playwright in this simple plan. The author of the 
Rent-Day would have done it better. But in truth, as Schoell has no- 
ticed, A®°schylus had small art in the formation or denouement of an 
action.~— He seems, however, to have perceived the objections which 
might be brought against his drama, and he accordingly introduced the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, by which he not only laid a stronger grasp upon 
the sensibilities of the spectator, but also detracted somewhat from the 
innocence and piety of Agamemnon, and consequently turned away the 
eyes from too fixed a meditation upon his undeserved and lamentable 
fate. He cannot, says Schlegel, be pronounced entirely innocent, an 
earlier crime recoils upon his head ; and, beside *8, according to the reli- 
gious ideas of the ancients, an old curse hung over his house. The poet, 
with infinite skill and knowledge of the human heart, points out the most 








* Clavier, Premiers Temps de la Gréce, vol. i. p. 301. 


+ For some observations on the ** Agamemnon,” see the works of the Abbate 
Melehior Cesarotti, vol. x. part lL. p. 180., Pisa edit. “ Non fisica fu mai,” says the 
Italian critic, “* la scienza de! popolo, ne la critica era studio di quell’ eta.” 


t “Ses plans sont d’une extreme simplicité ; i] ne econnoit pas l'art de nouer ou 


de di nouver une action.” —Hust, de Lat, Grecg. tom. ii. p, 20, 
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inveterate and deadly enemy of Agamemnon in the son of that same 
Thyestes, upon whom his father Atreus took such terrible revenge ; and 
this fearful relationship is cast upon our memories in the broken sayings 
of the Chorus, and still more dreadfully in the glimpses of light every 
now and then breaking out in the insanity of Cassandra. But Aischylus, 
not contented with the introduction of the Prophetess into his story, has 
placed Troy, with all its ornaments and circumstances of war, in the back- 
ground of the picture. 

We may suspect that, even at the departure of Agamemnon, the idea 
of her future crime was existent in the mind of Clytemnestra. To this 
may be attributed the promise she exacted from Agamemnon of notify- 
ing the destruction of Troy, by a signal-fire which was to be passed on 
to Argos, by watchmen stationed for that purpose. The Agamemnon 
opens with the Soliloquy of the Servant who has been placed upon the 
roof of the palace at Argos, and eagerly looking during nine years for 
the statislend signal. He is lamenting his destiny, when on a sudden 
the flame bursts on his sight, and he rushes in gladness to convey the 
joyful tidings to Clytemnestra. There is something in this — 
far more beautiful than in the “* preamble sweet” with which Sophocles 
and Euripides were accustomed to introduce “ their sacred song.” The 
picture will be brought more vividly before the eyes of the reader by a 
translation of the passage in which Clytemnestra describes tothe Chorus 
(composed of some venerable inhabitants of Argos) the course of the 
fire-beacons ; and as this is the only instance in which I shall offer during 
the present paper an original version, I shall not, I trust, be idly digress- 
ing, if [ make one or two observations upon the English translators of 
A:schylus, 

The versions I have had an opportunity of consulting are those of 
Potter, Symmons, Boyd, Kennedy, and one in prose published at 
Oxford.* Of these, that by Mr. Symmons is, as far as my memory 
serves me, by far the most scholarlike ; and I am sorry that the Editor 
of the Specimens for’ Murray’s Family Library has not followed his 
example in some of the excellent emendations of Potter. | a be 
permitted in this place to express my surprise at the manner in which 
these Specimens have been offered to the public. I well remember how 
my curiosity was excited by an announcement of them which appeared 
some long time before their publication in Mr. Murray’s list, in which 
they were described as Popular English Specimens of the Greek Dra- 
matic Poets. 1 of course expected an original translation ; but I found, 
to my no small surprise, upon turning to the Editor’s Preface, that he 
had made Potter’s “ English A’schylus, with some slight occasional 
alterations, the basis of the present volume ;” and my astonishment 
was not diminished on discovering, in the same page, the Editor’s * con- 
viction that it (Potter's translation) is faithful and spirited, and poetical 
throughout, and in the lyric parts, certainly those most trying to a 
translator, eminently felicitous.” The merits of Potter’s translation 
nved not be discussed; he is generally acknowledged to have felt the 
beauties of AZschylus without possessing the power of transfusing them 
into another language. He resembled an artist with a fine eye for colour 





* At the time this article was written, the translations of the Agamemnon and 
Prometheus, by Captain Medwin, were not published. I may say of them briefly 
in this place, that they display considerable talent, and frequently preserve the 
beauty of the original, 
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and design, but whose talents are rendered useless by a trembling and 
uncertain hand, To pursue the same metaphor, Potter had no decision 
of touch. Dr. Johnson's account of his work is the most concise and 
satisfactory I have met with. Itis given by Boswell in his own inimi- 
table manner. After wandering about, he says, in a kind of pleasing 
abstraction, I got into a corner with Johnson, Garrick, and Harris. 
Garrick to Harris—* Pray, Sir, have you read Potter’s A’schylus ?” 
Harris—*“ Yes, and think it pretty.” Garrick to Johnson—** And what 
think you, Sir, of it?” Johnson—* I thought what L read of it verbiage, 
bat upon Mr. Uarris’s recommendation I will read a Play.” (To Mr. 
Harris) “ Don't prescribe, two.””* Next to the German, our own lan- 
guage is the best suited to render the bold and morcelé style of the Greek 
Poet. When Delille was asked by an Englishman why he did not trans- 
late the Aneid, he replied, Give me your language. Arlyme version of 
¥schylus in French would be ridiculous. But although the Editor of the 
Popular Specimens might have considered himself justified in rejecting 
the Rambler’s opinion, he certainly ought not to have sent forth a 
reprint (for it is nothing more than a reprint mutilated) of Potter's 
version without correcting some of his notorious errors at least. And 
if a careful collation of the translation with the original were consi- 
dered a work of supererogation, he might at least have availed himself 
of the instances of Potter’s mistakes (or, to speak more leniently, 
mistaken judgment) pointed out by Mr. Stuart Bovd in his Preface, 
and by Mr. Symmons in his Notes. If he felt himself unable to breathe 
the breath of life into the dry bones of Potter's translation, he might 
at least have avoided the blunder which converted Ypatas Epetkys, the dry 
heather, into Erica hoar with a shaggy brow; which, to perfect the 
picture, it is represented waving rudely. | Nothing can be more erro- 
neous than Dr. Johnson's proposal to determine the merits of a trans- 
lation by judging it merely as an English poem. It is one of those 
paradoxes in which the Doctor aboumled. A translation is valuable 
only in proportion as it retains all the features and colours of the 
original. Many passages of the Iliad, as translated by Pope, are far 
more universally admired than similar passages by Cowper which bear 
a more decided affinity to the Greek. Pope's version may be the most 
sparkling poetry, but Cowper is the nearest to the author. So much for 
the Rambler's dogma. But while I am willing to admit the impossi- 
bility of preserving that ethereal subtilty which so peculiarly distin- 
guished the Greek, or of finding words to express the filmy beauty of 
Sophocles, or the Promethean energy of !schylus, I cannot extend 
this licence to decided images or metaphors, I will only give one 
extract in justification of my remarks, 

Tiree: avdaiveveis aPborw usvis 

GrACpes Miya Tayar8— 
which is thus rendered after Potter in the Popular Specimens :— 

“ Thence onwards waves 

Its fiery tresses eager to ascend 
The crags of Prone.” 
Surely this reading ought to have been rejected by the Editor of the 

Specimens. The Poct gives a most vivid and picturesque picture of the 
fury and re-excited vigour with which the beacon-fire rushes on its way. 


A 








* Boswell's Life of Johnson, edit. Croker, vol. iv. p. 113. 
¢ Even Stanley reads Ppa tuans, Kc, See fol. edit. 1664, 
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It had been transmitted from Ida to Lemnos, and from Athos over the 
Hellespont to the rocky Macetas, and thence over the mountainous 
country to Cigiplancton. Hlere a fresh fire is kindled, and A¢schylus 
pourtrays the sudden uprushing of the flame by a bold metaphor, Proyos 
peyay Bwywva, a@ mighty beard of flame. But instead of rendering 
TwywVa, and so preserving the spirit of the original, Potter and his 
successor, the Editor of the Specimens, amuse themselves in parodying 
the Splendidas quatiunt comas of Catullus. And this (in the latter 
case) in despite of the explanation of the Scholiast, the note of Val- 
kenaer on the Phanissa, and the excellent remarks of Bishop Blomfield 
in the glossary to the Agamemnon, Gray used to say, that a bad 
verse was better than the finest criticism upon it. He would not have 
insisted upon the extension of this aphorism to a bad translation, In 
introducing my own version with these remarks, I am aware that I 
expose myself to the charge of depreciating the labours of others. The 
manner in which my objections to the Popular Specimens have been 
stated, will relieve me, | hope, from this odium. I may remark that I 
have adopted a lyric metre in the following version with a view of im- 
parting a greater vigour than I could hope to attain in our hexameters, 
I do not by any means coincide with Mr. Boyd in thinking an adequate 
metrical version of A%schylus impossible, neither do I profess to under- 
stand the peculiar beauty of that structure of rhythm which Mr. Ken- 
nedy has adopted in imitation of ‘* Thalaba,” * ; 


“ The God of Fire on Ida’s Steep 
Sent forth the living flame: 
From watch to watch, with giant-leap, 
Along the mountain-tops it came, 

Unto Lemnos’ + Hill of fame. 

Up Athos, where the Spirit dwells,+ 
The torch of fire doth spring, 
Flashing from its lofty track 

Along dark Ocean's mighty back, 

The red light of its journeying 
Golden-beaming, like the Sun, 

It rushes on its pathway still— 
Breaking upon the lifted eyes 

Of the watchman on Macistus’ hill. 
Brief time I ween the sign they kept, 
Not one upon the mountain slept, 

On and on the bright flame swept ! 
Away—away—the herald darted, 

On far Euripus’ streams it fell : 

The night-guards on Messapion started ; 
They knew the signal well. 

The fire knoweth not decay, 

A heap of mountain heather dry 
Casteth up the flame on high, 
And it speedeth on its way. 

It waxes fiercer in its might 
On Asopus’ meadows leaping,t 








* The Agamemnon translated by —— Kennedy, Esq., Dublin. 

T aires Znvos, The modern Greek name of Athos is rs Ayu » The Holy 
Mount. By the European inhabitants of Turkey it is Called Monte Santo. It has 
long been the nursery of the Greek priesthood, and contains twenty-four convents, 
which are said to be rich in MSS. and monuments, 

{ A member of the French Academy, in his inangural discourse, enlogized 
Franc de Pompignan, not for having produced the first French version of Eschylus, 
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Like the radiant moon at night 

To Citheron’'s ridges sweeping, 

It waketh another beacon-light. 
Joyfully, joyfully, higher and higher, 
The watchmen flung the Signal-fire, 
Burning on the same— 

And from the heather gather'd round, 
Up-rusheth with a hissing sound 

A mighty beard of flame. *— 

Where the rocks with cloudy frown 
Upon the Saronic Gulf look down 
The Signal-fire went by, 

Bounding to the Watcher's eye 
Thro’ the darkness, till it came 
Unto the Argive mountain's crest 
Beside the City—there the flame 

On Agamemnon’'s roof found rest, 
So the Fire-bearers pass'd 

The torch from hand to hand, 

And its first leap along the land 
Was not brighter than the last.” 


My object in this paper being principally to convey to the English 
reader something of the purer Spirit of the Greek Dramatic Poets, it 
will not be expected of me that I should enter into a minute analysis of 
each page. Such a course would rather deter than attract the reader, 
It cannot be denied that there is a peculiar music, and, if I may so 
speak, richness of colour in the Greek, which no translator or critic 
can hope to transfuse into his own language, any more than he could 
extract the golden dust from the wings of the Sultana butterfly and 
scatter it over any other creature, Our own Flaxman was, after all, the 
noblest commentator upon A’schylus. His ‘ Outlines” are the truest 
interpretation of the Agamemnon. But, without extending this article 
by numerous specimens, | shall avail myself of one or two by Mr. 
Symmons, in order to conduct the reader to the catastrophe, and at the 
same time to furnish him with proofs of the extraordinary powers of 
schylus, 

The Chorus, delighted with the information communicated to them 
by Clytemnestra, commence a hymn of gratitude to Jupiter; and pass 
in mournful review the events which have happened, and the salondlale 
revolutions of the past years. This leads them to the fatal elopement 
of Helen with Paris, the origin of so much misery and ruin. What 
follows is the most delicately-painted passage in the Agamemnon. 

“ Alas! Alas! O house! O chiefs! they said, 
© prints of her loved feet! O nuptial bed! 
He comes and sees her much-loved bower forlorn— 
Disgrace and solitude are there ; 
His lips reproach not though his heart is torn ; 
He scarce believes his eyes in wondering sad despair. 


He walks his house with dismal tread 
Like silent ghost unblest, 





but for his forbearance in publishing it without notes. At the risk of being con- 
sidered didactic, | would mention, that by the wide» Avwwev Alschylus understood 
all the level country between Mount Messapion and Citheron. 

* In one of King James's poems (quoted in the Sacred Specimens by that most 
accomplished scholar and critic the Rev. J. Mitford) we trace this singular metaphor 
— The sad and bearded fires, 
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Wan with the love of her who fled 

Beyond the seas he knows no rest ; 

Turns from her beauteous statues with a sigh, 

And hates the forms that pleased his eye, ’ 

For all the Venus of her face is gone 

In heavy eyes of lifeless stone. — 

Then shown in dreams around him throng 

Visions sad of empty joys; , 

Empty joy, for when he seems 

To see the fair one in his dreams, 

Quick through his hands the vision flies, 
And mounts the skies, 

On wings that follow Sleep along his airy road.” 


The Chorus remembers his friends who have been slain in the Trojan 
War, and proceeds to mourn over them, 


“ But thro’ the bounds of Greecia's land 
Who sent her sons for Troy to part, 
See Mourning, with much-suffering heart, 
On each man's threshold stand— 
Well may her soul with grief be rent, 
She well remembers whom she sent, 
She sees them not return— 

Instead of men to each man’s home, 
Urns and ashes only come, 

And the armour which they wore,— 
Sad relics to their native shore! 


Round the full urns the general groan 
Goes, as each their kindred own; 
One they mourn in battle strong, 
And one, that ‘mid the armed throng, 
He sunk in glory’s slaughtering tide, 
And for another's consort died.” 


I have made use of Mr. Symmons’ version of these passages, because 
I am not aware of any better; but I am quite ready to pinay 4 
that it is a faint, a very faint, and at the same time diluted copy of the 
original. ‘The picture of the desolation of Helen’s home after her de- 
parture is simply and domestically sweet. Every thing around the 
forsaken husband recalls the false one to his memory. He looks upon 
the statues of his beloved wife, but, ah, the Venus is faded and gone for 
ever, Aischylus delighted in the more stormy and terrible passions, 
and very rarely yielded up his imagination to the influences of a gentler 
and purer inspiration. He was a warrior, and, like the author of the 
“ Araucana,” rejoiced in the scenes of war. But his mind was plastic 
as the most delicate clay in assuming every form. If he had beena 
sculptor, his hand could have produced the Dying Gladiator of Ctesilas, 
and the Sleeping Infants’ of Chantrey. He could breathe the hues 
of enchantment over a picture like Sophocles, or bring tears into the 
eyes with a mastery not surpassed by Euripides. ‘The waters of his 
spirit were essentially dark and troubled, yet ever and anon flashed 
into light as by the radiant wings of a passing spirit. He builds the 
pavilion of his poetry beside the “ illimitable deep,” and surrounds it 
with thick darkness, but along that drear and desolate expanse clouds of 
filmy summer gold are continually gliding, ‘The most rude and impe- 
tuous whirlwind of his passion flings forth “from its dusky arms” 
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a spirit soft and beautiful as Aurora, ‘Take, for an example, his 
description of the Sacrifice ol Iphigenia, 


* Now, when the solemn prayer was said, 

The father gave the dire command 
To the priestly band ; 

Men with strong hands and ruthless force, 
To lift from earth that maiden fair, 
Where she had sunk in dumb despair, 
And lay with robes all cover'd round, 
Hush'd in a swoon upon the ground ; 
And bear her to the altar dread, 
Like a young fawn or mountain kid: 
Then round her beauteous mouth to tie 
Dumb sullen bands, to stop her ery, 
Lest aught of an unholy sound 
Be heard to breathe those altars round, 
Which on the monarech’s house might hang a deadly spell. 
Now, as she stood, and her descending veil 
Let down in clouds of saffron to the ground, 
The priests, and all the sacrificers round, 
All felt the melting beams that came 
With softest pity wing’d, shot from her lovely eyes.* 
Like some imagined pictured maid she stood, 
So beauteous look'd she, seeming as she would 
Speak, yet still mute; tho’ oft her father’s halls 
Magnificent among, 
She, now so mute, had sung 
Full many a lovely air 
In maiden beauty fresh and fair, 
And with the warbled music of her voice 
Made all his joyous bowers still more rejoice ; 
Whule feast, and sacrifice, and choral song, 
Led the glad hours of lengthen’d day along.” 


I think Mr. Symmons more than usually felicitous in his version of 
these charming lines. With the exception of being too much ampli- 
fied, the whole passage is deserving of high praise, 

But | must hasten on rapidly. 

With the departure of Agamemnon into his palace, the interest of the 
drama begins to deepen. ‘The concluding prayer of Clytemnestra to 
Jupiter, beseeching him to fulfil her petition, is ominous of the fatal 
catastrophe. 

The superstitious and indefinable fears of the Chorus are powerfully 
traced. He is miserable, without being able to assign any positive 
cause. He hears the whispers of a dreadful Erynnis, and seems to 
labour under a forced and involuntary inspiration. The * gallant Ar- 
gosie,” which carried the destiny of the Grecian chieftains, has arrived 
in safety, and everything wears a favourable aspect. Yet upon that ap- 
parently bright and peaceful sky his visionary eye descries a dark and 
threatening cloud, In the character of a man, and with reference merely 
to his human faculties, as Mr. Symmons observes, he is described as 
totally unconscious and unsuspicious of a plot, not only then, but in a 
subsequent part of the play, where the catastrophe is presented more 
vividiy to his eyes; but in his character of prophet, and actuated by a 





* Ac” emmares Situ godexre. Blomiield renders gieare, Telum misericordia 
amore inficiens, 
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sudden inspiration, he darkly adumbrates the death of Agamemnon. He 
sees something portending mischief to his king. He imagines his mis- 
givings arise from the instability of human affairs. Hence he is agitated 
with the fear of a reverse in the midst of Agamemnon’s glory. Having 
been led to this point by an involuntary train of reflections, here, as it 
were, he scents the blood, he catches a glimpse behind the curtain, when, 

all of a sudden, it drops and leaves him in darkness, amidst the embers 
of his dying inspiration.* At this eventful period Cassandra is intro= 
duced. The gloom and solemn awe which are spread around every ob- 
ject, foretell the approach of a supernatural visitant. Cassandra had 
not entered in the train of Agamemnon, but remained in her chariot 
during the preceding scene in silence. She makes no reply to the ap- 
parently gentle, but really bitter remarks of Clytemnestra, The tempest 
of conflicting passions was then gathering. She appeared to the asto- 
nished Chorus ‘* a wild beast newly caught.’’ Clytemnestra departs, 

and then, and not before, the deep and terrible cry of her indignation 
breaks forth—Ovrozorot, rorot, 5a. Woe! Woe! Woe! She calls upon 
Apollo, and at that name the happy and unforgotten days of her youth 
come back unto her.¢ By that transitory flash of memory she beholds, 
as it were, the fearful pillage of Troy, the murder of her parent, and all 
the painful miseries of that dreadful day. The cruel indignity offered 
to her own person by Ajax might have been remembered. But the 
livht burns for a moment, and then all is dark again, The scene changes, 
and she recognises, through the fading mists of her inspiration, “ that 
dismal and abhorred house,” the dwelling of the son of Atreus; and the 
‘* phantom-children,” ghastly and lacerated, stalk before her. The 
coming fate of Agamemnon, at first beheld like a faint speck upon the 
horizon, becomes defined to her ken. The terrible net of death is unrolled 
before her, and she shrieks aloud for succour, but “ it is far off,” and 
for help, ** but it is at bay.” Her thought rushes like a herald into the 
past time, guided on by the smell of blood which springs up from the 
crimes of the Thyestian house. The assassination of Agamemnon is 
performed before her eyes, and she describes it with phrenzied vehe- 
mence to the affrighted Chorus. 

The theatre is darkened, and we stand face to face with the denounc- 
ing Prophetess. We are bowed down beneath the solemnity of her ap- 
peal,—we look around in mingled fear and wonder ; the very ‘‘ ground 
rocks under our feet.” But here the furor of Cassandra gradually de- 

clines, and the poet, with infinite beauty, leads back her heart once more 
to her early days, She wanders again along the banks of the Scaman- 
der, and the voices of her childhood friends are sounding in her ears, 
but this delightful feeling rapidly gives place to the melancholy know- 
ledge of her fate, and the dark waters of Acheron roll around her! She 
no longer typifies the destiny of Agamemnon by mysterious sayings ; all 
the clouds which obscured the Divine Oracle are scattered by the afMlatus 
Which comes upon her in perfect power, and the truth shines out in un- 
dimmed brightness. She feels that the Shadow of the Gates of Death 
is about her, and she bids farewell to the sun, as a pilgrim who is 
making a journey into an unknown land, It is now that the cry of 
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* See Symmons’s Agamemnon, p. 93, note. 
+ The story of Cassandra is in every school-boy’s remembrance, 
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Agamemnon—wort, rer\yyuat, breaks upon the ear, He has fallen 
beneath the hand of Clytemnestra! 

The Drama should have concluded with the dying exclamation of Aga- 
memnon, and what follows has something lame and impotent in it. As 
the tragedy stands, indeed, the succeeding confessions of Clytemnestra 
were necessary, in order to furnish a reason for her malignant cruelty 
towards her husband ; yet I cannot help wishing it had been otherwise. 
Aiwisthus attracts our admiration by no noble quality ; compared to 
Agamemnon he is a Satyr to Hyperion. The character of Clytemnestra 
is energetically outlined, but it wants filling up. Too much is left to 
the imagination, One is affected by a contemplation of it as by a pen 
and ink sketch of Michael Angelo, A‘schylus was like a sculptor who 
excels in making a sublime and magnificent drawing, but either wants 
the patience or the skill to work the marble accordingly. Clytemnestra 
has been styled the Lady Macbeth of Antiquity, and an analogy un- 
doubtedly subsists between them. But the crime of Lady Macbeth 
originated in the desire of aggrandizing her family, that of Clytem- 
nestra in the hatred and malignancy which an indulged and cherished 
adulterous love would naturally excite. They are both urged forward by 
an unceasing and unextinguishable passion. They had both taken the 
* murthering minister” to their bosom, and all the milk of kindness was 
turned to * gall.” They both looked forward eagerly for the gratifica- 
tion of their impious desires. When Lady Macbeth learns that the 
king is to sleep in the castle, her joy is unbounded ; and when Clytem- 
nestra proposes to fling purple garments before the feet of Agamemnon, 
the wantonness of malignant anticipation is perfectly evident. What are 
treasures to her? Agamemnon objects to the needless display ; but she, 
in the fulness of her delight, exclaims, ev7«v GaX\aooa—there is the ocean, 
and who shall dry itup! She knows that upon this purple the hero 
will walk to his grave! The same swelling exultatign, as Hazlitt vividly 
describes it, the same keen spirit of anticipation which appears to dilate 
the form, and take possession of every faculty,—this solid, substantial 
flesh and blood display of passion is common to both.* They would 
advance to the completion of their crime against the uplifted arm, and 
before the fixed eyes, of God himself ! 

Clytemnestra, says Schlegel, would have been improperly pourtrayed 
as a weak woman seduced from her duty, She has all the rigidly marked 
moral features of that age of “ bloody catastrophes.” The wild and 
lawless blood of a race of warriors flows in her veins. If the reader 
be acquainted with the Agamemnon of Alfieri, he must have remarked 
the aberration of the Italian poet from his Grecian master, in the deli- 
neation of the character of Clytemnestra. She is not the Clytemnestra 
of the Trojan age. She is pourtrayed as infirm of purpose, and only 
goaded on to the execution of her murderous intent by the taunts and 
threats of her paramour A°gisthus. 


“ Spite of myself, 
Now by thy presence I already am 
Again impelled to this tremendous crime— 
An anguish, an unutterable anguish, 
Lives in my bones, in every fibre lives,”+ 





* Lectures on the Characters of Shakspeare, by William Hazlitt. 
+ I quote from Lloyd's translation, 
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The Clytemnestra of AEschylus, like the Medea of Euripides, is sublime 
in her wickedness, But the poet’s art is most conspicuous in the appa- 
rent gentleness and domestic love, which, in the earlier scenes of the 
drama, he imparts to her character. I recollect few passages so beau- 
tiful as that in which she describes to Agamemnon her melancholy occu- 
pations during his long absence. After glancing at the various and dis- 
crepant rumours of his death and suffering, which were constantly dis- 
tressing her, she touches, with great feeling, upon their dear child 
Orestes, and then alludes pathetically to her own affliction. 

And these sad eyes, which took their rest so late, 

Are stained with blemish by long-watching hours,* 

Weeping for thee by the pale midnight lamp 

That burnt unheeded by me. In my dreams I lay, 

My couch beset with visions sad, 

And saw thee oft in melancholy woe! 

More than the waking time eould show, I saw 

A thousand dreary congregated shapes, 

And started oft—the short-lived slumber fled, 

Scared by the night-fly's solitary buzz. 

But now my soul, so late o’ercharged with woe, 

Which had all this to bear, is now the soul 

Of one who has not known what morning is. 
SYMMONS. 


It must be unnecessary to point out the exquisite beauty of this pas- 
sage to the reader ; and yet cleverly as Mr. Symmons has rendered the 
Greek, he has failed in giving the picturesqueness of Aischylus. 

Scared by the night-fly's solitary buzz,+ 


is a beautiful line; but how poor an idea does the “solitary buzz” con- 
vey of the Aerracs piracat Owvocovtos! ‘The celebrated line in Gray’s 
Ode affords a more poet-like image of the Greek, which, it is not im- 
probable, he had in his recollection.{ While | am upon parallel pas- 
sages, 1 may be pardoned for alluding to that delicious verse of Keats de- 
scriptive of summer quiet, when ‘the gnat bustling” down in the grass 
might be distinctly heard, 
But my task is finished. W. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





* I have made one or two slight alterations in these lines. 
+ Potter renders it prettily— 
“ If they were closed in sleep, a silly fly 
Would, with its slightest murm’rings, make me start.” 

{ I find, upon a fly-leaf in my ‘“* Agamemnon,” a notice of a line which Gra 
evidently borrowed from the Herald's description of the prosperous return of his 
ship—Tuyn ds cwrne vavetodoven spsCero. Gray's line, to which I refer, is this well 
known one— Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. 1 may observe, that the 
tragic writers, I think 2schylus particularly, are frequent in their application of 
metaphors taken from the sea and maritime affairs, with a view probably of grati« 
fying their Athenian audience. 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITIL LORD BYRON, 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON,. NO. III, 





Lorp Byron told me to-day, that he had been occupied in the morn- 
‘ner making his will; that he had left the bulk of his fortune to his sister, 
his daughter having, in right of her mother, a large fortune, he 
thought it unnecessary to increase it; he added, that he had left La Con- 
tessa Guiccioll 10,000/., and had intended to have left her 25,000/., but 
that she had suspected his intentions, and urged him so strongly not to 
do so, or indeed to leave her anything, that he had changed the sum to 
10.0007. He said that this was one, of innumerable instances, of her 
delicacy and disinterestedness, of which he had repeated proofs ; that 
she was so fearful of the possibility of having interested motives attri- 
buted to her, that he was certain she would prefer the most extreme po- 
verty to incurring such a suspicion, — | observed, that were I he, [ would 
have left her the sum I had originally intended, as, in case of his death, 
it would be a flattering proof of his esteem for her, and she had always 
the power of refusing the whole, or any part of the bequest she thought 
proper. It appeared to me, that the more delicacy and disinterestedness 
she displayed, the more decided ought he to be, in marking his apprecia- 
tion of her conduct. He appeared to agree with me, and passed many 
encomiums on La Contessa, 

Hle taiked to-day of Sir Francis Burdett, of whose public and private 
character he entertains the most exalted opinion, He said that it was 
gratifving to behold in him the rare union of a heart and head that left 
nothing to be desired, and dwelt with evident pride and pleasure on the 
mental courage displayed by Sir Francis, in befriending and supporting 
him, when so many of his professed friends stood aloof, on his scparation 
irom Lady Byron. The defalcation of his friends, at the moment he most 
required them, has made an indelible impression on his mind, and has 


given hum avery bad opinion of his countrymen, 


I endeavoured to 
reason him out of this, by urging the principle that mankind, en masse, 
are everywhere the same, but he denied this, on the plea that, as civiliza- 
tion had arrived at a greater degree of perfection in England than else- 
Where, egoism, its concomitant, there flourished so luxuriantly, as to 
overgrow all generous and kind feelings. He quoted various examples 
of friends, and even the nearest relations, deserting each other in the 
hour of need, fearful that any part of the censure heaped on some less 
fortunate connexion might fall on them. I am unwilling to believe that 
his pictures are not overdrawn, and hope I shall always think so. 


** Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.” 


“ Talking of friends,” said Byron, “* Mr. Hobhouse has been the 
most impartial, or perhaps (added he) unpartial of all my friends; he 
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always told me my faults, but I must do him the justice to add, that he 
told them to me, and not to others.” I observed that the epithet impar- 
tial was the applicable one ; but he denied it, saying that Mr. Hobhouse 
must have been unpartial, to have discerned all the errors he had 
pointed out ; “* but,” he added, laughing, “I could have told him of 
some more which he had not discovered, for even, then, avarice had made 
itself strongly felt in my nature.” 

Byron came to see us to-day, and appeared extremely discomposed ; 
after half-an-hour’s conversation on indifferent subjects, he at length 
broke forth with, “ Only fancy my receiving to-day a tragedy dedicated 
as follows—‘ From George —— to George Byron!’ This is being 
cool with a vengeance. JI never was more provoked. How stupid, 
how ignorant, to pass over my rank! [| am determined not to read the 
tragedy; for a man capable of committing such a solecism in good 
breeding and common decency, can write nothing worthy of being 
read.” We were astonished at witnessing the annoyance this circum- 
stance gave him, and more than ever convinced, that the pride of aristo- 
cracy is one of the peculiar features of his character. If he sometimes 
forgets his rank, he never can forgive any one else’s doing so; and as he 
is not naturally dignified, and that his propensity to flippancy renders 
him still less so, he often finds himself in a false position, by endea- 
vouring to recover lost ground. We endeavoured to console him by 
telling him that we knew Mr. George a little, and that he was clever 
and agreeable, as also that his passing over the title of Byron was 
meant as a compliment—it was a delicate preference shown to the 
renown accorded to George Byron the poet, over the rank and title, 
which were adventitious advantages ennobled by the possessor, but that 
could add nothing to his fame. All our arguments were vain ; he said, 
“ this could not be the man’s feelings, as he reduced him (Lord Byron) 
to the same level as himself.” It is strange to see a person of such bril- 
liant and powerful genius sullied by such incongruities. Were he but 
sensible how much the Lord is overlooked in the Poet he would be less 
vain of his rank: but as it is, this vanity is very prominent, and resem- 
bles more the pride of a parvenu than the calm dignity of an ancient 
aristocrat. It is also evident that he attaches importance to the appen- 
dages of rank and station. The trappings of luxury, towhicha short use 
accustoms every one, seem to please him ; he observes, nay, comments 
upon them, and oh! mortifying conclusion, appears, at least for the 
moment, to think more highly of their possessors. As his own mode of 
life is so extremely simple, this seems the more extraordinary ; but 
everything in him is contradictory and extraordinary. Of his friends 
he remarks, “ this or that person is a man of family, or he is a par- 
venu, the marks of which character, in spite of all his affected genti- 
lity, break out in a thousand ways.” We were not prepared for this; 
we expected to meet a man more disposed to respect the nobility of 
genius than that of rank ; but we have found the reverse. In talking of 
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Ravenna, the natal residence of La Contessa Guiccioli, he dwells with 
peculiar complacency on the equipage of her husband ; talks of the six 
black carriage horses, without which the old Conte seldom moved, and 
their spacious palazzo ; also the wealth of the Conte, and the distinguished 
connexions of the lady. He describes La Contessa as being of the 
middle stature, finely formed, exquisitely fair, her featutes perfectly re- 
vular, and the expression of her countenance remarkable for its anima- 
tion and sweetness, her hair auburn, and of great beauty. No wonder, 
then, that such rare charms have had power to fix his truant heart, and 
as he says that to these she unites accomplishments and amiability, it may 
be concluded, as indeed he declares, that this is his last attachment. 
He frequently talks of Alfieri, and always with enthusiastic admiration. 
Ile remarks on the similarity of their tastes and pursuits, their domesti- 
cating themselves with women of rank, their fondness for animals, and, 
above all, for horses; their liking to be surrounded by birds and pets of 
various descriptions, their passionate love of liberty, habitual gloom, 
&e. &c. In short, he produces so many points of resemblance, that 
it leads one to suspect that he is a copy of an original he has long 
studied. 

This, again, proceeds from a want of self-respect ; but we may well 
pardon it, when we reflect on the abuse, calumny, envy, hatred, and 
malice, that, in spite of all his genius, have pursued lim from the coun- 
try that genius must adorn. 

Talking of Alfieri, he told me to-day, that when that poet was travel- 
ling in Italy, a very romantic, and, as he called her, ¢@te montée Italian 
Principessa, or Duchessa, who had long been an enthusiastic admirer of 
his works, having heard that he was to pass within fifty miles of her 
residence, set off to encounter him; and having arrived at the inn 
where he sojourned, was shown into a room where she was told Alfieri 
was writing. She enters, agitated and fatigued,—sees a very good- 
looking man seated at a table, whom she concludes must be Alfieri,— 
throws herself inte his arms,—and, in broken words, declares her admi- 
ration, and the distance she has come to declare it. In the midst of the 
lady's impassioned speeches, Alfieri enters the room, casts a glance of 
surprise and hauteur at the pair, and lets fall some expression that 
discloses to the humbled Principessa the shocking mistake she has 
made. 

The poor Secretary (for such he was) is blamed by the lady, while 
he declares his innocence, finding himself, as he says, in the embraces 
of a lady who never allowed him even a moment to interrupt her, by 
the simple question of what she meant! Alfieri retired in offended 
dignity, shocked that any one could be mistaken for him, whilé the 
Prineipessa had to retrace her steps, her enthusiasm somewhat cooled by 
the mistake and its consequences, 

Byron says that the number of anonymous amatory letters and por- 
traits he has received, and all from English ladies, would fill a large 
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volume. He says he has never noticed any of them; but it is evident he 
recurs to them with complacency. 

He talked to-day of a very different kind of letter, which appears to 
have made a profound impression on him; he has promised to show it 
to me; it is from a Mr. Sheppard, inclosing him a prayer offered up for 
Byron, by the wife of Mr. Sheppard, and sent since her death. He 
savs he never was more touched than on perusing it, and that it has 
given him a better opinion of human nature. 

The following is the copy of the letter and prayer, which Lord Byron 
has permitted me to make. 

“TO LORD BYRON. 
** Frome, Somerset, Nov. 21, 1821, 
“ MY LORD, 

“More than two years since, a lovely and beloved wife was taken 
from me, by lingering disease, after a very short union. She possessed 
unvarying gentleness and fortitude, and a piety so retiring as rarely to 
disclose itself in words, but so influential as to produce uniform bene- 
volence of conduct. In the last hour of life, after a farewell look on a 
lately-born and only infant, for whom she had evinced inexpressibly 
affection, her last whispers were, ‘ God’s happiness !—God’s happiness ! 

‘* Since the second anniversary of her decease, I have read some 
papers which no one had seen during her life, and which contain her 
most secret thoughts, I am induced to communicate to your Lord- 
ship a passage from these papers, which there is no doubt refers to 
yourself, as 1 have more than once heard the writer mention your 
agility on the rocks at Hastings. 


“¢ Oh, my God, I take encouragement from the assurance of thy word, 
to pray to Thee in belialf of one for whom I have lately been much 
interested, May the person to whom I allude (and who is now, we 
fear, as much distinguished for his neglect of Thee as for the tran- 
scendant talents thou hast bestowed on him), be awakened to a sense 
of his own danger, and led to seek that peace of mind in a proper sense 
of religion, which he has found this world’s enjoyment unable to pro- 
cure! Do Thou grant that his future example may be productive of 
far more extensive benefit than his past conduct and writings have been 
of evil; and may the Sun of righteousness, which we trast will, at 
some future period, arise on him, be bright in proportion to the dark- 
ness of those clouds which guilt has raised around him, and the balm 
which it bestows, healing and soothing in proportion to the keenness of 
that agony which the punishment of his vices has inflieted on him! 
May the hope that the sincerity of my own efforts for the attainment of 
holiness, and the approval of my own love to the Great Author of reli- 
gion, will render this prayer, and every other for the welfare of man- 
kind, more efficacious —Cheer me in the path of daty; but, let me 
not forget, that, while we are permitted to animate ourselves to exertion 
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by every innocent motive, these are but the lesser streams which may 
serve to increase the current, but which, deprived of the grand fountain 
of good, (a deep conviction of inborn sin, and firm belief in the efficacy 
of Christ’s death for the salvation of those who trust in him, and really 
wish to serve him,) would soon dry up, and leave us barren of every 
virtue as before. — Hastings, July 31, S14. 


‘ There is nothing, my Lord, in this extract which, ina literary sense, 
can at all interest you; but it may, perhaps, appear to you worthy of 
reflection how deep and expansive a concern for the happiness of others 
the Christian faith can awaken in the midst of youth and prosperity. 
Ilere is nothing poetical and splendid, as in the expostulatory homage 
of M. Delamartine ; but here is the sublime, my Lord ; for this inter- 
cession was offered, on your account, to the supreme Source of happi- 
ness. It sprang from a faith more confirmed than that of the French 
poet; and from a charity which, in combination with faith, showed its 
power unimpaired amidst the languors and pains of approaching disso- 
lution, 1 will hope that a prayer, which, [ am sure, was deeply sincere, 
may not always be unavailing. 

* Itwould add nothing, my Lord, to the fame with which your genius 
has surrounded you, for an unknown and obscure individual to express 
his admiration of it, L had rather be numbered with those who wish 
and pray, that * wisdom from above,’ and * peace,’ and ‘joy,’ may enter 
such a mind. . ** Joun Sueprarp.” 

On reading this letter and prayer, which Byron did aloud, before he 
consigned it to me to copy, and with a voice tremulous from emotion, 
and a seriousness of aspect, that showed how deeply it affected him, 
he observed, ** Before | had read this prayer, | never rightly understood 
the expression, so often used, ‘The beauty of holiness.’”” This prayer 
and letter has done more to give me a good opinion of religion, and its 
professors, than all the religious books I ever read in my life, 

* [lere were two most amiable and exalted minds offering prayers and 
wishes for the salvation of one considered by three parts of his country- 
men to be beyond the pale of hope, and charitably doomed to everlasting 
torments. The religion that prays and hopes for the erring is the true 
religion, and the only one that could make a convert of me; and I date 
(continued Byron) my first impressions against religion to having wit- 
nessed how litle its votaries were actuated by any true feeling of Chris- 
tian charity. Instead of lamenting the disbelief, or pitying the transgres- 
sions (or at least their consequences) of the sinner, they at once cast 
him off, dwell with acrimony on his errors, and, not content with fore- 
dooming him to eternal punishment hereafter, endeavour, as much as 
they can, to render his earthly existence as painful as possible, until they 
have hardened him in his errors, and added hatred of his species to 


their number, Were all religious people like Mr. Sheppard and the 
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amiable wife he has lost, we should have fewer sceptics: such examples 
would do more towards the work of conversion than all that ever was 
written on the subject. 

‘When Religion supports the sufferer in afiliction and sickness, even 
unto death, its advantages are so visible, that all must wish to seek such 
a consolation; and when it speaks peace and hope to those who have 
straved from its path, it softens feelings that severity must have har- 
dened, and leads back the wanderer to the fold; but when it clothes 
itself in anger, denouncing vengeance, or shows itself in the pride of 
superior righteousness, condemning, rather than pitying, all erring 
brothers, it repels the wavering, and fixes the unrepentant in their sins. 
Such a religion can make few converts, but may make many dissenters, 
to its tenets; for in Religion, as in everything else, its utility must be 
apparent, to encourage people to adopt its precepts; and the utility is 
never so evident as when we see professors of religion supported by its 
consolations, and willing to extend these consolations to those who have 
still more need of them—the misguided and the erring.” 

They who accuse Byron of being an Unbeliever are wrong: he is 
sceptical, but not unbelieving ; and it appears not unlikely to me that a 
time may come when this wavering faith in many of the tenets of reli- 
gion may be as firmly fixed as is now his conviction of the immortality 
of the soul,—a conviction that he declares every fine and noble impulse 
of his nature renders more decided. He is a sworn foe to Materialism, 
tracing every defect to which we are subject, to the infirmities entailed 
on us by the prison of clay in which the heavenly spark is confined. 


Conscience, he says, is to him another proof of the Divine Origin of 


Man, as is also his natural tendency to the love of good. A fine day, 
a moonlight night, or any other fine object in the phenomena of nature, 
excites (said Byron) strong feelings of religion in all elevated minds, 
and an outpouring of the spirit to the Creator, that, call it what we may, 
is the essence of innate love and gratitude to the Divinity. 

There is a seriousness in Byron’s manner, when he gets warmed by 
his subject, that impresses one with the truth of his statements.’ He 
observed to me, ** I seldom talk of religion, but I feel it, perhaps, more 
than those who do. I speak to you on this topic freely, because I know 
you will neither laugh at nor enter into a controversy with me. It is 
strange, but true, that Mrs. Sheppard is mixed up with all my religious 
aspirations: nothing ever so excited my imagination, and touched. my 
heart, as her prayer. I have pictured her to myself a thousand times in 
the solitude of her chamber, struck by a malady that generally engrosses 
all feelings for self, and those near and dear to one, thinking of, and 
praying for, me, who was deemed by all an outcast. Her purity—her 
blameless life—and the deep humility expressed in her prayer—render 
her, in my mind, the most interesting and angelic creature that ever 
existed, and she mingles in all my thoughts of a future state. I would 
give anything to have her portrait, though perhaps it would destroy the 
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beau ideal I have formed of her. What strange thoughts pass through 
the mind, and how much are we influenced by adventitious circum- 
stances! The phrase /ovely, in the letter of Mr. Sheppard, has invested 
the memory of his wife with a double interest ; but beauty and goodness 
have always been associated in my mind, because, through life, I have 
found them generally go together. I donot talk of mere beauty (conti- 
nued Byron) of feature or complexion, but of expression, that looking out 
of the soul through the eyes, which, in my opinion, constitutes true beauty. 
Women have been pointed out to me as beautiful who never could have 
interested my feelings, from their want of countenance, or expression, 
which means countenance ; and others, who were little remarked, have 
struck me as being captivating, from the force of countenance. A 
woman's face ought to be like an April day—susceptible of change and 
variety; but sunshine should often gleam over it, to replace the clouds 
and showers that may obscure its lustre,-—which, poetical description 
apart (said Byron), in sober prose means, that good-humoured smiles 
ought to be ready to chase away the expression of pensiveness or care 
that sentiment or earthly ills call forth. Women were meant to be the 
exciters of all that is finest in our natures, and the sovthers of all that 
is turbulent and harsh. Of what use, then, can a handsome automaton 
be, after one has got acquainted with a face that knows no change, 
though it causes many? This is a style of looks I could not bear the 
sight of for a week ; and yet such are the looks that pass in saciety for 
pretty, handsome, and beautiful. How beautiful Lady C was! She 
had no great variety of expression, but the predominant ones were 
purity, calmness, and abstraction. She looked as if she had never 
caused an unhallowed sentiment, or felt one,—a sort of ‘ moonbeam on 
the snow,’ as our friend Moore would describe her, that was lovely to 
look on.—Lady A. F was also very handsome. It is melancholy 
to talk of women in the past tense. What a pity, that, of all flowers, 
none fade so soon as beauty! Poor Lady A. F has not got mar- 
ried. Do you know, I once had some thoughts of lier as a wife; not 
that I was in love, as people call it, but I had argued myself into a 
belief that I ought to marry, and meeting her very often in society, the 
notion came into my head, not heart, that sle would suit me. Moore, 
too, told me so much of her good qualities, all which was, I believe, 
quite true, that I felt tempted to propose to her, but did not, whether 
fant mieur or tant pis, God knows, supposing my proposal accepted. 
No marriage could have turned out more unfortunately than the one I 
made,-——that is quite certain ; and, to add to my agreeable reflections on 
this subject, I have the consciousness that had I possessed sufficient 
command over my own wayward humour, I might have rendered myself 
so dear and necessary to Lady Byron, that she would not, could not, 
have leftme. It is certainly not very gratifying to my vanity to have 
been planté after so short a union, and within a few weeks after being 
made a father,—a circumstance that one would suppose likely to cement 
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the attachment. I always get out of temper when I recur to this sub- 


ject ; and yet, malgre moi, | find myself continually recurring to it.” 


Byron isa perfect chamelion, possessing the qualities attributed to 
that fabulous animal, of taking the colour of whatever touches him, 
He is conscious of this, and says it is owing to the extreme mobilite of 
his nature, which yields to present impressions. It appears to me, that 
the consciousness of his own defects renders him still less tolerant to 
those of others—this perhaps is owing to their attempts to conceal 
them, more than from natural severity, as he condemns hypocrisy more 
than any other vice—saying it is the origin of all. If vanity, selfish- 
ness, or mundane sentiments, are brought in contact with him, every 
arrow in the armoury of ridicule is let fly, and there is no shield suffi- 
ciently powerful to withstand them. If vice approaches, he assails it 
with the bitterest gall of satire; but when goodness appears, and that 
he is assured it is sincere, all the dormant affections of his nature are 
excited, and it is impossible not to observe, how tender and affectionate 
a heart his must have been, ere circumstances had soured it. This was 
never more displayed than in the impression made on him by the prayer 
of Mrs. Sheppard, and the letter of her husband. It is also evident in 
the generous impulses that he betrays on hearing of distress or mis- 
fortune, which he endeavours to alleviate; and, unlike the world in 
gencral, Byron never makes light of the griefs of others, but shows 
commiseration and kindness. There are days when he excites so strong 
an interest and sympathy, by showing such undoubtable proofs of good 
feeling, that every previous impression to his disadvantage fades away, 
and one is vexed with oneself for ever having harboured them. But, 
alas! **the morrow comes,” and he is no longer the same being. Some 
disagreeable letter, review, or new example of the slanders with which 
he has been for years assailed, changes the whole current of his feelings 
—renders him reckless, Sardonic, and as unlike the Byron of the day 
before as if they had nothing in common,—nay, he seems determined 
to efface any good impression he might have made, and appears angry 
with himself for having yielded to the kindly feelings that gave birth to 
it. After such exhibitions, one feels perplexed what opinion to form of 
him ; and the individual who has an opportunity of seeing Byron very 
often, and for any length of time, if he or she stated the daily impres- 
sions candidly, would find, on reviewing them, a mass of heterogeneous 
evidence, from which it would be most difficult to draw a just conclu- 
sion. The affectionate manner in which he speaks of some of his juve- 
nile companions has a delicacy and tenderness resembling the nature of 
woman more than that of man, and leads me to think that an extreme 
sensitiveness, checked by coming in contact with persons incapable of 
appreciating it, and affections chilled by finding a want of sympathy, 
have repelled, but could not eradicate, the seeds of goodness that now 


often send forth blossoms, and, with culture, may yet produce precious 
fruit, 
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I am sure, that if ten individuals undertook the task of describing 
Byron, no two, of the ten, would agree in their verdict respecting him, 
oa convey any portrait that resembled the other, and yet the description 
of each might be correct, according to his or her received opinion; but 
the truth is, the chamelion-like character or manner of Byron render it 
diflicult to pourtray him; and the pleasure he seems to take in mislead. 
ing his associates in their estimate of him increases the difficulty of the 
task. ‘This extraordinary fancy of his has so often struck me, that | 
expect to see all the persons who have lived with him giving portraits, 
each unlike the other, and yet all bearing a resemblance to the original 
at some one time. Like the pictures given of some celebrated actor in 
his different characters, each likeness is affected by the dress and the 
part he has to fill, The portrait of John Kemble in Cato resembles not 
Macbeth nor Hamlet, and yet each is an accurate likeness of that ad- 
mirable actor in those characters ; so Byron, changing every day, and 
fond of misleading those whom he suspects might be inclined to paint 
him, will always appear different from the hand of each limner. 

During our rides in the vicinity of Genoa, we frequently met several 
persons, almost all of them English, who evidently had taken that route 
purposely to see Lord Byron. ‘ Which is he £” * 'That’s he,” I have 
frequently heard whispered as the different groups extended their heads 
to gaze at him, while he has turned to me—his pale face assuming, for 
the moment, a warmer tint—and said, “ How very disagrecable it is to 
be so stared at. If you knew how I detest it, you would feel how great 
must be my desire to enjoy the society of my friends at the Hotel de la 
Ville, when I pay the price of passing through the town, and exposing 
myself to the gazing multitude on the stairs and in the ante-chambers.” 
There were days when he seemed more pleased than displeased at being 
followed and stared at. All depended on the humour he was in. When 
gay, he attributed the attention he excited to the true cause—admiration 
of his genius; but when in a less good-natured humour, he looked on it 
as an impertinent curiosity, caused by the scandalous histories circulated 
against him, and resented it as such, 

lle was peculiarly fond of flowers, and generally bought a large 
bouquet every day of a gardener whose grounds we passed. He told me 
that he hked to have them in his room, though they excited melancholy 
feelings, by reminding him of the evanescence of all that is beautiful, 
but that the melancholy was of a softer, milder character, than his 
general feelings. 

Observing Byron one day in more than usually low spirits, I asked 
him if any thing painful had occurred. He sighed deeply, and said— 
* No, nothing new; the old wounds are still unhealed, and bleed afresh 
on the slightest touch, so that God knows there needs nothing new, and 
yet can I reflect on my present position without bitter feelings? Exiled 
from my country by a species of ostracism—the most humiliating to a 
proud mind, when daggers and not shells were used to ballot, inflicting 
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mental wounds, more deadly and difficult to be healed than all that the 
body could suffer. ‘Then the notoriety (as [ call what you would kindly 
name Kame) that follows me, precludes the privacy I desire, and renders 
me an object of curiosity, which is a continual source of irritation to my 
feelings. [am bound, by the indissoluble ties of marriage, to one who 
will no¢ live with me, and live with one to whom I cannot give a legal 
right to be my companion, and who, wanting that right, is placed in a 
position humiliating to her and most painful to me. Were the Contessa 
Guiccioli and I married, we should, Lam sure, be cited as an example 
of conjugal happiness, and the domestic and retired life we lead would 
entitle us to respect; but our union, wanting the legal and religious 
part of the ceremony of marriage, draws on us both censure and blame. 
She is formed to make a good wife to any man to whom she attached 
herself, She is fond of retirement—is of a most affectionate disposition 
—and noble-minded and disinterested to the highest degree. Judge, 
then, how mortifying it must be to me, to be the cause of placing her in 
a false position. All this is not thought of when people are blinded by 
passion, but when passion is replaced by better feelings—those of affec- 
tion, friendship, and confidence—when, in short, the /iaison has all of 
marriage but its forms, then it is that we wish to give it the respec- 
tability of wedlock. Itis painful (said Byron) to find oneself growing 
old without— 
‘that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.’ 

I feel this keenly, reckless as I appear, though there are few to whom I 
would avow it, and certainly not to a man.” 

“With all my faults,” said Byron one day, “ and they are, as 
you will readily believe, imumerable, I have never traduced the only 
two women with whom 1 was ever domesticated, Lady Byron and the 
Contessa Guiccioli. Though I have had, God knows, reason to com- 
plain of Lady Byron's leaving me, and all that her desertion entailed, 
| defy malice itself to prove that 1 ever spoke against her; on the con- 
trary, | have always given her credit forthe many excellent and amiable 
qualities she possesses, or at least possessed, when I knew her; and I 
have only to regret that forgiveness, for real, or imagined, wrongs, 
Was not amongst their number. Of the Guiccioli, I could not, if I 
would, speak ill; her conduct towards me has been faultless, and there 
are few examples of such complete and disinterested affection as she has 
shown towards me all through our attachment,” 

I observed in Lord Byron a candour in talking of his own defects, 
hay, a seeming pleasure in dwelling on them, that I never remarked in 
any other person; I told him this one day, and he answered, * Well, 
does not that give you hopes of my amendment?” My reply was, 
‘No; I fear, by continually recapitulating them, you will get so ac- 
customed to their existence, as to conquer your disgust of them. You 
remind me of Belcour, in the * West Indian,’ when he exclaims, * No 
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one sins with more repentance, or repents with less amendment than | 
do!” He laughed, and said, * Well, only wait, and you will see me 
one day become all that L ought to be; Lam determined to leave my 
sins, and not wait until they leave me: I have reflected seriously on all 
my faulis, and that is the first step towards amendment, Nay, I have 
made more progress than people give me credit for ; but, the truth is, | 
have such a detestation of cant, and am so fearful of being suspected 
of yielding to its outcry, that I make myself appear rather worse than 
better than I am.” 

‘* You will believe me, what I sometimes believe myself, mad,” said 
Byron one day, * when I tell you that I seem to have dwo states of ex- 
istence, one purely contemplative, during which the crimes, faults, and 
follies of mankind are laid open to my view, (my own forming a promi- 
nent object in the picture,) and the other active, when I play my part 
in the drama of life, as if impelled by some power, over which I have 
no control, though the consciousness of doing wrong remains, It is as 
though I had the faculty of discovering error, without the power of 
avoiding it. How do you account for this?’ I answered, ‘* That, like 
all the phenomena of thought, it was unaccountable ; but that contem- 
plation, when too much indulged, often produced the same effect on the 
mental faculties that the dwelling on bodily ailments effected in the phy- 
sical powers—we might become so well acquainted with diseases, as to 
find all their symptoms, in ourselves and others, without the power of 
preventing or curing them; nay, by the force of imagination, might 
end in the belief that we were afflicted with them to such a degree as to 
lose all enjoyment of life, which state is termed hypochondria; but the 
hypochondria which arises from the belief in mental diseases is still 
more insupportable, and is increased by contemplation of the supposed 
crimes or faults, so that the mind should be often relaxed from its ex- 
treme tension, and other and less exciting subjects of reflection pre- 
sented to it, Excess in thinking, like all other excesses, produces re- 
action, and add the two words ‘too much’ before the word thinking, in 
the two lines of the admirable parody of the brothers Smith— 


* Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is every thing, and every thing is nought ; 


and, instead of parody, it becomes true philosophy.” 

We both laughed at the abstract subject we had fallen upon; and 
Byron remarked, “ How few would guess the general topics that oc- 
cupy our conversation !” I added, “ It may not, perhaps be very amus- 
ing, but, at all events, it is better than scandal.” He shook his head, 
and said, “ All subjects are good in their way, provided they are suffi- 
ciently diversified ; but scandal has something so piquant,—it is a sort 
of cayenne to the mind,—that I confess I like it, particularly if the ob- 
jects are one’s particular friends.” 


“ Of course you know Luttrell,” said Lord Byron. ,** He is a most 
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agreeable member of society, the best sayer of good things, and the 
most epigrammatic conversationist | ever met; there is a terseness, and 
wit, mingled with fancy, in his observations, that no one else possesses, 
and no one so peculiarly understands the apropos, His * Advice to 
Julia’ is pointed, witty, and full of observation, showing in every line a 
knowledge of society, and a tact rarely met with, Then, unlike all, or 
most other wits, Luttrell is never obtrusive, even the choicest bons mots 
are only brought forth when perfectly applicable, and then are given in 
a tone of good breeding which enhances their value,” 

“ Moore is very sparkling in a choice or chosen society (said Byron) ; 
with lord and lady listeners he shines like a diamond, and thinks that, like 
that precious stone, his brilliancy should be reserved pour le beau monde, 
Moore has a happy disposition, his temper is good, and he has a sort of 
fire-fly imagination, always in movement, and in each evolution dis- 
playing new brilliancy, He has not done justice to himself in living 
so much in society ; much of his talents are frittered away in display, 
to support the character of * a man of wit about town,’ and Moore was 
meant for something better. Society and genius are incompatible, and 
the latter can rarely, if ever, be in close or frequent contact with the 
former, without degenerating ; it is otherwise with wit and talent, which 
are excited and brought into play by the friction of society, which po- 
lishes and sharpens both. 1 judge from personal experience ; and, as 
sume portion of genius has been attributed to me, I suppose I may, 
without any extraordinary vanity, quote my ideas on this subject, Well, 
then (continued Byron), if | have any genius (which I grant is pro 
blematical), all I can say is, that I have always found it fade away, like 
snow before the sun, when I have been living much in the world, My 
ideas became dispersed and vague, | lost the power of concentrating my 
thoughts, and became another being: you will perhaps think a better, on 
the principle that any change in me must be for the better ; but no— 
instead of this, I became worse, for the recollection of former mental 
power remained, reproaching me with present inability, and increased 
the natural irritability of my nature, It must be this consciousness of 
diminished power that renders old people peevish, and I suspect, the 
peevishness will be in proportion to former ability. Those who have 
once accustomed themselves to think and reflect deeply in solitude, 
will soon begin to find society irksome ; the small money of conversa- 
tion will appear insignificant, after the weighty metal of thought to 
Which they have been used, and like the man who was exposed to the 
evils of poverty while in possession of one of the largest diamonds in 
the world, which, from its size, could find no purchaser, such a man will 
find himself in society unable to change his lofty and profound thoughts 
into the conventional smalltalk of those who surround him, But, 
bless me, how I have been holding forth! (said Byron) Madame de 
Staél herself never declaimed more energetically, or succeeded better, 
in ennuyant her auditors than I have done, as I perceive you look 
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dreadfully bored. I fear Tam grown a sad proser, which is a bad thing, 
more especially after having been, what I swear to you I once heard a 
lady call me, a sad poet. The whole of my tirade might have been com- 
prised in the simple statement of my belief that genius shuns BOCicty, 
and that, except for the indulgence of vanity, society would be well dis- 
posed to return the compliment, as they have little in common between 
them. 

‘* Who would willingly possess genius? None, I'am persuaded, who 
knew the misery it entails, its temperament producing continual irrita- 
tion, destructive alike to health and happiness—and what are its advan- 
tages /—to be envied, hated, and persecuted in life, and libelled in 
death. Wealth may be pardoned (continued Byron), if its possessor 
diffuses it liberally ; beauty may be forgiven provided it is accompanied 
by folly; talent may meet with toleration if it be not of a very 
superior order, but genius can hope for no mercy. If it be of a 
stamp that insures its currency, those who are compelled to re- 
ceive it will indemnify themselves by finding out a thousand im- 
perfections in the owner, and as they cannot approach his elevation, 
will endeavour to reduce him to their level by dwelling on the 
errors from which genius is not exempt, and which forms the only 
point of resemblance between them.’”? We hear the errors of men of 
genius continually brought forward, while those that belong to medio- 
crity are unnoticed; hence people conclude that errors peculiarly apper- 
tain to genius, and that those who boast it not, are saved from them, 
Happy delusion! but not even this belief can induce them to commi- 
serate the faults they condemn. It is the fate of genius to be viewed 
with severity instead of the indulgence that it ought to meet, from the 
gratification it dispenses to others; as if its endowments could preserve 
the possessor from the alloy that marks the nature of mankind. Who 
can walk the earth, with eyes fixed on the heavens, without often 
stumbling over the hinderances that intercept the path ? while those who 
are intent only on the beaten road escape. Such is the fate of men of 
genius: elevated over the herd of their fellow men, with thoughts that soar 
above the sphere of their physical existence, no wonder that they stumble 
when treading the mazes of ordinary life, with irritated sensibility, and 
mistaken views of all the common occurrences they encounter. 

Lord Byron dined with us to-day; we all observed that he was 
evidently discomposed ; the dinner and servants had no sooner disap- 
appeared, than he quoted an attack against himself in some newspaper 
as the cause. He was very much irritated—much more so than the 
subject merited,—and showed how keenly alive he is to censure, though 
he takes so little pains to avoid exciting it. This is a strange anomaly 
that I have observed in Byron,—an extreme susceptibility t¢ censorious 
observations, and a want of tact in not knowing how to steer clear of 
giving cause to them, that is extraordinary. He winces under castiga- 
tion, and writhes in agony under the infliction of ridicule, yet gives rise 
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to attack every day. Ridicule is, however, the weapon he most dreads, 
perhaps because it is the one he wields with most power; and I observe 
le is sensitively alive to its slightest approach. It is also the weapon 
with which he assails all; friend and fue alike come under its cutting 
point; and the laugh, which accompanies each sally, as a deadly incision 
is made in some vulnerable quarter, so little accords with the wound 
inflicted, that it is as though one were struck down by summer lightning 
while admiring its brilliant play. 

Byron likes not contradiction, he waxed wroth to-day, because I de- 
fended a friend of mine whom he attacked, but ended by taking my 
hand, and saying he honoured me for the warmth with which I defended 
an absent friend, adding with irony, ‘‘ Moreover, when he is not a poet, 
or even prose writer, by whom you can hope to be repaid by being 
handed down to posterity as his defender.” 

(To be continued.) 








SONNETS, 


Hast thou ere seen upon the eastern height 
Young glorious Phoebus break from out the skies, 
Laughter and love met in his dewy eyes,— 
His presence all replete with life and light! 
At his full front, each shade and awful sprite, 
Each fearful spectre that the day denies, 
Dissolves away, or with the white moon hies, 
And buries him within the vault of night. 
So at my lover's fond and ardent gaze, 
All anxious cares and mournful woes depart ; 
My soul reflects the dawn of other days, 
And Joy, once more, makes merry in my heart: 
For oh! like Phoebus, he brings love and mirth— 
More bright appears the sky—more fair the earth, 





Oh no! be false—be froward—or be kind, 

I cannot love thee less, or love thee more, 
For with my soul thy soul I do adore.— 

Impulse and inspiration of my mind! 

The heaven within us shall not be resign'd, 
Or left to perish on earth's barren shore ; 
But with th’ eternal spirit it shall soar— 

And leave the dim walls of the world behind, 
And thou with me; for thou art unto me 

Part of the brighter part that shall not die: 
Sweet minion of the time that is to be,— 

py arr ren shadow of Eternity! 

lest muse of thought, let all things pass away, 
Thou, in my wretched bosom, ever stay. 


Sepl.— vol. XXXV. NO.CXLI. & 
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THE BOSPHORUS. "A SKETCH. 


Tue stranger whose felicity it has been to float between the shores of 
the Bosphorus, will often glance back with mingled feelings of regret 
and satisfaction to the memory of those magical waters. This splendid 
strait, stretching from the harbour of Constantinople to the mouth of 
the Euxine, may be about twenty miles in length, and its ordinary 
breadth seldom exceeds one mile, The old Greek story is, that one 
might hear the birds sing on the opposite shore. And thus two great 
continents are divided by an ocean stream narrower than many rivers 
that are the mere boundaries of kingdoms. Yet it is strange that the 
character of these two famous divisions of our earth is nowhere more 
marked than on the shores of the Bosphorus. The traveller turns with- 
out disappointment from the gay and glittering shores of Europe to the 
sublimer beauty and the dusky grandeur of Asza. 

The European side, until you advance within four or five miles of the 
Black Sea, is almost uninterruptedly studded with fanciful and orna- 
mental buildings: beautiful villages, and brilliant summer palaces, and 
bright kiosks, painted in arabesque, and often gilt. The green back- 
ground to the scene is a sparkling screen of terraced gardens, rising up 
a chain of hills whose graceful undulations are crowned with groves of 
cypress and of chestnut, and occasionally breaking into fair and delicate 
valleys, richly wooded, and crossed by a grey and antique aqueduct. 

But in Asia the hills rise into mountains, and the groves swell into 
forests. Everything denotes a vast, and rich, and prolific land; but 
there is something classical, antique, and even mysterious, in its general 
appearance, An air of stillness and deep repose pervades its less culti- 
vated and less frequented shores; and the very eagles, as-they linger 
over the lofty peak of “ the Giant’s grave,” seem conscious that they 
are haunting some heroic burial-place. 

[ remember that one of the most strange, and even sublime, spec- 
tacles that | ever beheld occurred to me one balmy autumnal eve as | 
returned home in my caique from Terapia, a beautiful village on the 
Bosphorus, where I had been passing the day, to Pera, 1 encountered 
an army of Dolphins, who were making their way from the A%gean and 
the Sea of Marmora through the Strait to the Euxine. ‘Fhey stretched 
right across the water; and I should calculate that they covered, with 
very little interval, a space of three or four miles, — It is very difficult to 
form an estimate of their number; but there must, of course, have been 
many thousands, They advanced in grand style, and produced an 
immense agitation: the snorting, spouting, and splashing, and the wild 
panting rush, I shall never forget. As it was late, no other caique was 
in sight; and my boatmen, apprehensive of being run down, stopped 
to detend themselves with their oars. I had my pistols with me, and 
found great sport, as, although the dolphins made every eflort to avoid 
us, there were really crowds always in shot. Whenever one was hit, 
general confusion ran through the whole line: they all flounced about 
with increased energy, ducked their round heads under water, and 
turned up their arrowy tails. We remained thus stationary for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, and very diverting I found the delay. At 
length, the mighty troop of strangers passed us, and, I suppose, must 
have arrived at the Symplegades about the same time that I sought the 
elegant hospitality of the British Palace at Pera. 

‘ - Marco Potro, Junior. 
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OF THE THREE EARLIEST AUTHORS IN OUR VERNACU- 
LAR LITERATURE,* 


ly the art of biography be the development of “ the ruling passion,” 
it is in strong characters that we must seek for the single feature, 
Learned and meditative as was Sir Thomas More, a jesting humour, a 
philosophical jocundity, indulged on important as well as on ordinary 
occasions, served his wise purpose, He seems to have taken refuge 
from the follies of other men by retreating to the pleasantry of his own. 
Graver men have censured him for the absence of all gravity ; and some 
imagined that the singularity of his facetious dispositions, which some- 
times seemed even ludicrous, was carried on to aflectation. It was cer- 
tainly inherent—it was a constitutional temper—it twined itself in his 
fibres—it hetraved itself on his countenance. We detect it from the 
comic vein of his boyhood when among the players. We pursue it 
through the numerous transactions of his life, and*we have him, at its 
last solemn close, when life and death were within a second of each 
other, uttering three jests upon the scaffold. Even when he seemed to 
have quitted the world, and had laid his head on the block, he bade the 
executioner stay his hand till he had removed his beard, observing, 
“ that that had never committed any treason.” 

Hlis political sagacity equalled the quickness of his wit or the flow of 
his humour. He knew to rate at their real value the favours of such a 
sovereign as Henry VIII. The king suddenly came to dine at his 
house at Chelsea, and while walking in the garden, threw his arm about 
the neck of the Chancellor. Roper, his son-in-law, congratulated More 
on this affectionate familiarity of royalty. More observed, ‘Son, the 
king favours me as (much as) any subject within this realm, howbeit, I 
have no cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him a 
castle in France, it should not fail to go!’ More seems to have 
descried the speck of the Reformation, while others could not view even 
the gathering cloud in the political horizon. He and Roper were con- 
versing on their ‘“ Catholic prince, their learned clergy, their sound no 
bility, their obedient subjects, and finally that no heretic dare show his 
face.” More went even beyond Roper in his commendation, but he pro- 
ceeded, ‘* And yet, Son Roper, I pray God that some of us, as high as 
we seem to sit upon the mountains, treading heretics under our feet like 
ants, live not the day that we would gladly be at league and composi- 
tion with them, to let them have their churches quietly to themselves, so 
that they would be contented to let us have ours quietly to ourselves.” 
Roper, somewhat amazed, alleged his reasons for not seeing any cause 
which could produce such consequences. ‘The zeal of the juvenile Ca- 
tholic broke out into “ a fume,” which More perceiving, with his accus- 
tomed and gentle artifice, exclaimed merrily, ** Well, Son Roper, it shall 
hot be so! it shall not be so!” An analogy to the present crisis of 
public events suggests itself, which would lead to too wide a digression 
tor the present article. 

This mirthful mind had indeed settled on his features. Erasmus, 
who has furnished us with an enamelled portrait of More, among 
its minuter touches, reluetantly confessed that ** the countenance of Sir 
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Thomas More was a transcript of his mind, inclining to an habitual 
emile;” and he adds, * ingenuously to confess the truth, that face 
is formed for the expression of mirth, rather than of gravity or dignity.” 
But lest he should derange the gravity of the German to whom he was 
writing, Erasmus cautiously qualifies the disparaging delineation— 
* though as faras possible removed from folly or buffoonery.” More, 
however, would assume a solemn countenance when on the point of 
throwing out some facetious stroke. He has so described himself, when 
an interlocutor, in one of his dialogues, addresses him :—** You use to 
look so sadly when you mean merrily, that many times men doubt 
whether you speak in sport, when you mean good earnest *.” 

This unaffected playfulne ss of the mind—this smile, whose sweetness 
allayed the causticity of the tongue—this tingling pleasantry when 
pointed at persons—this pungent raillery, which correctud opinions with- 
out scorn or contumely—and this art of promptly amusing the mind of 
another by stealing it away from a present object—appeared not only in 
his conve rsations, but was carried into his writings. 

The grave and sullen pages of the polemical labours of More, whose 
writings chiefly turn on the controversies of the Romanists and the Re- 
formers, are, pe rhaps, the only controversial ones which exhibit in the 
marginal notes, fre quently: repe ‘ated, “a merrie tale.” “ A merry tale 

cometh never amiss to me,” said More truly of himself. He has otiered 
an apology for introducing this anomalous style into these controversial 
works. He conceived that, as a layman, it better became him * to tell 
his mind merrily, than more solemnly to preach.” Jests, he acknow- 
ledged, are but sauce; and * it were but an absurd banquet indeed in 
Which there were few dishes of meat, and much variety of sauces ; but 
that is but an unpleasant one where there is no sauce at all.” 

No one was more sensible than More that, to gain over the populace, 
it is necessary to descend to them. But when raillery passed into rail- 
ing, and sarcasm sunk into scurrility, in these unhappy polemical effu- 
sions, our critics have bitterly censured the intolerance and bigotry of 
Sir Thomas More. All this, however, lies on the surface. The anta- 
gonists of More were not less free, nor more refined. More wrote at a 
cruel crisis. Both the subjects he treated on, and the times he wrote in, 
and the distorted medium through which he viewed the new race as the 
subverters of government, and the eager despoilers of the ecclesiastical 
lands, were quite suilicient to pervert the intellect of a sage of that day, 
and throw eve n the most genial humour into a state of exacerbation. 

Our sympathies are no longer to be awakened by the worship of 
images and relies, prayers to saints, the state of the souls in purgatory, 
and the unwearied blessedness of pilgrimages ; even by the subtile in- 
quiry whether the church were before the Gospel, or the Gospel before 
the church ? Or the burning of Tyndale’s Testament, and * the confu- 
tation of the new church of Frere Barnes ;” all these direful follies which 
cost Sir Thomas More many a sleepless night, and bound many a harm- 
less heretic to the stake, have passed away, only, alas! to be succeeded 
by other follies as insane, which shall in their turn meet the same fate. 
These works of More are a voluminous labyrinth ; but whoever winds 
its dark passages shall gather many curious notices of the writer’s own 
age, and many exquisite * merrie tales,” delectable to the antiquary, 
and not to be contemned in the history of the human mind. 





* Sur Thomas More’s Works, fol. 1 27 
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The impending reformation was hastened by a famous invective, in 
the form of * The Supplication of Beggars.” All the poverty in the 
nation, the taxes, and the grievances, were laid to the oppression of the 
monks, the friars, and the whole motley prelacy, These were the thieves 
and the highwaymen, the cormorants and wolves of the state! And the 
king had nothing more to do than to put them to the cart’s tail, and end 
all the beggary of England by appropriating the monastic lands. This 
sturdy ** beggar” was Simon Fish, a student of Gray’s Inn, who had 
escaped from his native shores to elude the gripe of Wolsey. Fish had 
enacted his grace the cardinal to the life in an Aristophanic interlude. 
The history of this remarkable pamphiet is not incurious, 

On the day of a procession at Westminster, this tract was scattered 
in the street. Wolsey had the copies carefully gathered up and deli- 
vered to him, to prevent any from reaching the king’s eye. Merchants 
in that day were often itinerants in their way of trade with their 
foreign correspondents, and were frequently the secret conveyers of 
the writings of our fugitives, who printed at foreign presses. ‘Two of 
these merchants, by the influence of Anne Bullen, had had a secret in- 
terview with the king. They offered to recite to the royal ear the 
matter of the suppressed libel. ‘I dare say you have it all by heart,” 
the king shrewdly observed, and listened. After a pause, Henry made 
this remarkable observation,—* [f a man should pull down an old stone 
wall, and begin at the lower part, the upper might chance to fall on his 
head.” What was passing in the sagacious mind of the future regal 
reformer is now more evident than probably it was to those who first 
heard it, Wolsey, suspicious and troubled, came to warn the king of 
“a pestilent heretical libel being abroad.’ Henry, drawing the very 
libel out of his bosom, to the horror of the cardinal, presented him 
with a portentous copy ! 

The book became a court-book, and the author was invited back to 
England, under the safeguard of the royal protection. The flagrant ar- 
guments of this famous invective lie in its arithmetic, It calculated all 
the possessions of the clergy,—who, though but the four-hundredth 
part of the nation, yet held half of the revenues. More replied to 
“the supplication of the beggars,” by ‘ the supplications of the souls 
in purgatory.” These he represented in terror, at the sacrilegious 
annihilation of the masses said for their repose; and this, with the 
Romanist, was probably no weak argument in that day. 

More more reasonably ridicules the extravagance of the estimates. 
Such accompts, got up in haste, and designed for a particular purpose, 
are necessarily inaccurate ; but the inaccuracy of a statement does not 
at all injure the drift of the argument, should that be based in truth. 

With More, ‘ the heretics ” were but ordinary rebels; as appears by 
the style of his Narrative. ‘ A rabble of heretics at Abingdon did not 
intend to lose any more labour by putting up bills (petitions) to Parlia- 
ment, but to make an open insurrection and subvert all the realm; to 
kill the clergy, and sell priests’ heads as good cheap as sheep’s heads,— 
three for a penny, buy who would! But God saved the church and the 
realm. Yet, after this, was there one John Goose roasted at Tower- 
hill, and; thereupon some other John Goose began to make some 
gaggling awhile; but it availed him not. And now we have this 
gosling with his * supplication of beggars.’ He maketh his bill in the 
name of the beggars. The bill is couched as full of dies, as the beggar 
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swarmeth full of lice. We neither will, nor shall need to make much 
business about this matter: we trust much better in the goodness of 
good men.” 

The marriage of the clergy was, no doubt, at first abused by some, 
More describes one Richard Mayfield, late a monk and a priest,—and 
it may be added, a martyr,—for he was burned. Of this man he says, 
vs his holy life well declares his heresies, when being both a priest and a 
monk, he went about two wives, one in Brabant, another in: England. 
What he meant | cannot make you sure, whether he would be sure of 
the one if Cother should happen to refuse him; or, that he would have 
them both: the one here, the other there,—or else both in one place,— 
the one because he was priest, the other because he was monk *.” 

Such is the ludicrous ribaldry which runs through the polemical 
works of Sir Thomas More: the opposite party set no better example ; 
and none worse than the redoubtable Simon Fish himself. Oldmixon 
expresses his astonishment that ‘ the famous Sir Thomas More was so 
hurried by his zeal, that he forgot he was a gentleman, and treated Mr. 
Fish with the language of a monk.” And did not Master Skelton, with 
his vivacious scurrility, equally treat the learned Chancellor ? 


With a popish fashion, Their hugy pampered pride 
To subvert our nation, To colour and to hide, 
This daw-cock doctor He maketh no nobbes ; 
And purgatory proctor But with his dialogues, 
Waketh now tor wages ; To prove our prelates gods 
And as a man that rages, And laymen very lobbes, 
Or overcome with ages, With legends af lies, 
Disputeth per ambuges, Feigned fantasies, 

To mock and make a lie, From liar to liar, 

With * quoth he,’ and * quoth I,” Invented by a frier 

And his Apology In magna copta, 

Made for the prelacy, Brought out of Utopia +.’ 


Writers, who decide on other men and on other times by the spirit of 
their own, try human affairs by a false standard. More was at heart a 
monk. He wore a prickly-hair shirt to mortify the flesh, he scourged 
himself with the knotted cord, he practised the penance, and he appeals 
to miraculous relics, as the evidences of his faith! I give his own words, 
in alluding to the Sudorium, that napkin sent to King Abgarus, on 
which Jesus impressed the image of his own face. ** And it hath been 
by like miracle, in the thin corruptible cloth, kept and preserved these 
fifteen hundred years, fresh and well preserved to the inward comforts, 
spiritual rejoicmg, and great increase of fervour in the hearts of good 
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° Works, fol, 346. 

+ This extract, from a manuscript poem by Sxetton, entitled, “ The Image of 
Hypocrisy,” was first given by the late Mr. Ellis in his “ Specimen of the early Eng- 
lush Poets.” He designates it as a“ piece of obscure and unintelligible ribaldry.” 
Our critic would not have called it obseure had he been acquainted with “ the Works 
of Sa Thomas More,” to which the allusions are quite intelligible. Satire, in this 
short vivacious measure, is peculiar to the Laureat of Henry Vill., who, however, 
was a learned scholar; and a correct edition of Ske/ton’s Poems, accompanied by a 
usetul commentary, would be an acquisition to our history and our literature. ‘The 
extract, as it more ‘uily appears in Ellis'’s Specimens, vol. 1i., conveys a faithful and 
torcibe pacture of the passions of that day. The ariness of the measure iy no dimi- 
nution of the pungeacy of the satire, Mut his “ favourite style,’ as it has been 


called, has been condemued by grave persons of some taste, without however any for 
vigerous originality. | 
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Christian eed To this he joins another similar miraculous relie, 


“the Evangelist Luke’s portrait of our blessed Lady, his mother *.” 

Such were considered as the evidences of the true faith of the Ro- 
manists, but More, with his relics, was then dealing in a damaged 
commodity. Lord Herbert has noticed the great fall of the price of 
relics atthe dissolution of the monasteries ; those whicli had been left in 
sawn no one cared to redeem. 

“ The history of King Richard the Third,” which first appeared in a 
correct state in this folio, has given rise to ‘ historic doubts,” which 
led to some paradoxes. The personal monster, whom More and 
SuaksPeare exhibited, has vanished, but the deformity of the revolting 
parricide was surely revealed in the bones of the infant Nephews. This, 
the earliest history in our vernacular literature, may still be read with 
delight. As a composition, the critical justice of Lord Orford may be 
cited. “Its author was then in the vigour of his fancy, and fresh from 
the study of the Greek and Roman historians, whose manner he has 
imitated.” The details in this history of a prince of the house of York, 
though they may be tinged with the gall of the Lancastrian, Cardinal 
Morton, descend to us with the weight of contemporary authority, It is 
supposed that Morn may have derived much of the materials of his 
history from his early patron, but the charms which still may retain us 
are the natural yet dramatic dialogue—the picturesque touches—a 
style, at times, whose beauty three centuries have not wrmkled, and the 
emotions which such vital pages leave in the reader's mind f. 

The * Urorra” of Sir Thomas More, which, being composed in 
Latin, is not included in this great volume of his ‘* Works,” may be 
read by the English reader in its contemporary spirited translation ft, 
and more intelligibly in Bishop Burnet’s version, The title, of his own 
coinage, has become even proverbial, and, from its classical latinity, it 
was better known among foreigners, even in Burnet’s day, than at 
home. This combination ef philosophy, politics, and fiction, though 
borrowed from the ideal republic of Plato, is worthy of an experienced 
statesman and a philosopher, who at that moment was writing, not only 
above his age, but, as it afterwards appeared, above himself. It has 
served as the model of that novel class of literature—Political Ro- 
mances, But though the ‘* Utopia” is altogether imaginary, it dis- 
plays no graces of the imagination in an ingeniously constructed fable. 
[tis the dream of a good citizen, and, like a dream, the scenes, scate 
tered and unconnected, are broken into by chimerical forms and ime 
practicable achievements. In times of political empiricism it may be 
long meditated on, and the ** Utopia” may yet pass through a million of 
editions before that new era of the perfectibility of the human animal, 
the millennium of political theorists, which it would seem to have antie 
cipated. 








* Works of Sir Thomas More, fol. 113, col. 2. 

+ Mr. Singer, with that good taste which he has so often exercised as a critical 
editor, has furnished us with a correct reprint of this history. More’s Life of Richard 
IIL, had been given by our Chroniclers from copies mutilated or altered. A work, 
whose merits arise from the beauty of its composition, admits of being neither. 

1 The old translation “ by Raphe Robinson, 1551,” has been republished by Dr. 
Dibdin, accompanied by copious aunotations. Almost everything relating to the 
family, the life, and the works of the author, may be found in “ the Biographical 
and Literary Introduction,” It is the first specimen of an edition, where the diligence 
of the editor has not been wasted on trivial researches, nor nugatory commeotarws, 
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This famous work was written at no immature period of life, for 
More was then thirty-six years of age. The author had clear notions 
of the impe rfections of governments, but he was not as successful jn 
proposing remedies for the disorders he had detected. A community 
where all the property belongs to the government, and to which every 
man contributes by his labour, to have his own wants supplied,—a do- 
mestic society which very much resembles a great public school, and 
converts a citizen through all the gradations of his existence from form 
to form, and where every man, like an automatical machine, ust be 
fixed in its proper place, supposes a society of passionless beings which 
social life has never shown, ‘The art of carrying on war without com- 
bating, by the wiliness of stratagems; or procuring a peace by offering 
a reward for the assassination of the leaders of the enemy, with whom 
rather than with the people all wars originate ; the injunction to the 
incurable, of suicide ; the paucity of laws whic h enables every man to 
plead his own cause, the utmost freedom granted to religious sects, 
where every man who contested the religion of another was sent into 
exile or condemned to bondage—the contempt of the precious metal 
which was here used but as toys for children, or as fetters for slaves— 
such fanciful notions running counter to the experience of history, or to 
the advantages of civilized society, induced some to suspect the whole 
to be but the incoherent dreams of an idling philosopher, thrown down 
at random without much consideration. It is subriety indulging in 
inebriation, and good sense wandering in a delirium, Burnet, in his 
translation, cautiously reminds his readers that he must in no wise be 
made responsible for the matter of the work which ‘ he ventured” to 
translate. Others have conceived “ the Utopia” dangerous for those 
speculators in politics, who might imagine the author to have been 
serious. More, himself, has adjudged the book * no better worthy than 
to lie always hidden in his own island, or else to be consecrated to 
Vulcan.” 

But, assuredly, many of the extraordinary principles inculcated in 
“the Utopia ” were not so lightly held by its illustrious author. The 
sincerity of his notions may be traced in his own simple habits—his 
opinions in conversation—and the tenour of his invariable life. His 
contempt of outward forms and personal honours, his voluntary poverty, 
his fearlessness of death—all these afford ample evidence that the singu- 
larity of the man himself was as remarkable as the work he produced. 
The virtues he had expatiated on, he had contemplated in ]is own 
breast. 

This singular but great man was a sage, whose wisdom lay concealed 
in his pleasantry, a politician without ambition, and a Jord chancellor who 
entered into office poor, and left it not richer. When his house was to 
be searched for treasure, which circumstance had alarmed his friends, 
well did that smile become him when he observed, that ** It would be 
only a sport to his family,’’ and he pleasantly added, ‘ lest they should 
find out my wife’s gay girdle and her gold beads.” When the clergy 
in convention had voted a donation amounting to no inconsiderable 
fortune, ** not for services to be performed. but for those which he had 
chosen to do,” More rejected the gift with this noble confession—* I 


am both over-proud and over-slothful, also, to be hired for money, to 
take half the labour and business in writing, that I have taken since I 
began.” And when accused by Tyndale and others, for being “* the 
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Proctor of the Clergy,” and richly feed, how forcible was his expression : 
“ He had written his controversial works only that God might give him 
thanks.” 

It happened, however, that his after conduct in life, in regard to that 
religious toleration which he had wisely maintained in his ideal society, 
was a8 opposite as night to noon, Could he then have ever been 
earnest in his ** Utopia?” he who exults over the burning of a heretic, 
who * could not agree that, before the day of doom, there were either 
any saint in heaven or soul in purgatory, or in hell either,” for which 
horrible leresy, he was delivered at last into the secular hands and 
‘‘ burned as there was never wretch I ween better worth*.” This harin- 
less and hapless metaphysical-theologian did not disagree with More on 
the existence of saints, of souls, nor of hell. The heretic conceived, 
(and could he change by volition the ideas which seemed to him just /) 
that no reward or punishment could be inflicted before the final judg- 
ment. A conversation of five minutes might have settled the difference, 
fur they only varied about the precise time! The truth is, that this 
heretic was bound to the stake for other causes besides his speculative 
notion of saints and souls. 

In that great Revolution which was just opening in his latter days, 
More seems sometimes to have mistaken theology for politics. A 
strange and mysterious change, such as the history of man can hardly 
ptrallel, occurred in the mind of More, by what insensible gradations 
is a secret which must lie in his grave. This great man laid his head 
on the block to seal his conscience with his blood. Protestants have 
lamented this act as his weakness, the Romanists decreed a martyrdom. 
Jn a sudden change of system in the affairs of a nation, when even jus- 
tice may assume the appearance of violence, the most enlightened 
minds, standing amidst their ancient opinions, and their cherished preju- 
dices, display how the principle of integrity can predominate over that of 
self-preservation. 

Roarr Ascnam, 


It would, perhaps, have surprised Roger Ascuam, the scholar of a 
learned age, and a Greek Professor, to have known that a history of 
English literature might open with his name ; for in his English writings 
he had formed no premeditated work, designed for posterity as well as 
his own times; the subjects he has chosen being solely suggested by 
the occasion, and incurred the risk of the slight of the cavillers of his 
day, who had not yet learned that humble titles may conceal perform- 
ances which may exceed their promise, and that trifles cease to be 
trivial in the workmanship of genius, 

An apology for a favourite recreation, that of archery, for his indul- 
gence in which his enemies, and sometimes his friends, reproached the 
truant of academic Greck; an account of the affairs of Germany while 
employed as secretary to the English embassy; and the lumous 
treatise of “* The Schoolmaster,” originating in an accidental conversa- 
tion at table, constitute the whole of the claims of Ascham to the rank 
of an English classic—a degree much higher than was attained ‘to by 
the learning of Sir Thomas Elyot and the genius of Sir Thomas Mote. 

The mind of Ascham was stored with all the wealth of ancient lite- 
rature, then the only literature the nation possessed, Ascham was 








* Sir Thomas More's Works, fol. 348, 
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proud, when alluding to his master the learned Cheke, and to his royal 
pupil Queen Elizabeth, of having been the pupil of the greatest scholar, 
and the preceptor to the greatest pupil in England; but we have rather 
to admire the intre pidity of his genius, which ‘induced him to avow the 
noble design of setting an example of composing in our vernacular 
idiom. He contrived to introduce an easy and natural style in English 
prose, instead of the pedantry of the unformed taste of his day; and 
adopted, as he tells us, the counsel of Aristotle, “ to speak as the com- 
mon people do, to think as wise men do.” 

The study of Greek was the reigning pursuit in the days of Ascham, 
At the dispe rsion of the Greeks on “the loss of Constantinople, the 
learned emigrants brought with them into Europe their great Originals ; 
and the subsequent discovery of Printing spread their editions. ‘The 
study of Greek, on its first appearance In Europe, alarmed the Latin 
Church, and was lone deemed a dangerous and heretical innovation. 
The cultivation of this language was, however, carried on with enthusiasm, 
and a controversy was kindled, even in this country, respecting the an- 
cient pronunc iation. A passion for Hellenistic lore pervaded the higher 
classes of society. There are fashions in the literary world as sudden 
and as capricious as those of another kind; and which, when the y have 
roiled away, excite a smile, although possibly we have only adopted 
another of fresher novelty. The Greek mania raged. Ascham informs 
us that his royal pupil Elizabeth understood Greek better than the Cas 
nons of Windsor; and doubtless, while the Queen was translating Iso- 
crates, the Ladies-in-waiting were parsing. Lady Jane Grey studying 
Plato was hardly an uncommon accident; but the touching de ‘tail which 
she gave to Ascham of her domestic persecution on trivial forms of do- 
mestic life, which had induced her to fly for refuge to her Greek, has 
thrown a deep interest on that well- known anecdote. All then studied 
Greek; when Ascham was secretary to our ambassador at the court of 
Charles V., five days in the week were occupied by the ambassador reading 
with the secretary the Greek tragedians, comme nting on Herodotus, and 
reciting the Orations of Demosthenes. But this rage was too capri- 
cious to last, and too useless to be profitable; for neither the national 
taste nor the English language derived any permanent advantage from 
this exclusive devotion to Greek, and the fashion became lost in other 
studies. 

It was a bold decision in a Collegiate Professor, who was to look for 
his fame from his Lectures on Greek, to venture on modelling his na- 
tive idiom, with a purity and simplicity to which it was yet strange. 
Ascham, indeed, was fain to apologise for having written in English, 
and offered the King, Henry VIII., to make a Greck or a Latin ver- 
sion of his *'Toxophilus,” if his Grace chose. ‘To have written in 
another tongue had been both more profitable for my study, and also 
more honest [honourable] for my name; yet I can think my labour 
well bestowed, if, with a little hindrance of my profit and name, may 
come any furtherance to the pleasure or commodity of the gentlemen 
and yeomen of England. As for the Latin and Greek tongues, every 
thing is so excellently done in them that none can do better; in the 
English tongue, contrary, every thing in a manner so ) meanly, both for 
the matter and handling, that no man can do worse.’ 

Such were the first difficulties which the Fathers of our native litera- 
ture had to overcome. Sir Thomas Elyot endured the sneer of the 
cavillers for his attempt to mlay our unpolished English with Latin 
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terms, and Roger Ascham, we see, found it necessary to apologise for 
at all adopting the national idiom. Since that day, neologisms have 
fertilized the barrenness of our Saxon, and the finest geniuses in Europe 
have abandoned the language of Cicero, to transfuse its grace into an 
idiom whose penury was deemed too rude for the pen of the scholar. 
Ascham followed his happier genius, and his name has created an epoch 
in the literature of England. 

A residence of three years in Germany in the station of confidential 
secretary of our ambassador to the Emperor Charles V., placed him in 
a more extensive field of observation, and brought him in contact with 
some of the most remarkable men of his times. It is much to be 
regretted, that the diary he kept has never been recovered. That 
Ascham was inquisitive, and moreover a profound observer at an inter- 
esting crisis in modern history, and that he held a constant inter- 
course with great characters, and obtained much secret history both of 
persons and of transactions, fully appears in his admirable “ Report of 
the Affairs and State of Germany, and the Emperor Charles’ Court.” 
‘This ** Report” was but a chance communication to a friend, though it 
is composed with great care. Ascham has developed with a firm and 
masterly hand the complicated intrigues of the various Powers, when 
Charles V. seemed to give laws to Germany and Italy. This Emperor 
was in peace with all the world in 1550, and in less than two years 
after, he was compelled to fly from Germany surrounded by secret ene- 
mies. Ascham has traced the discontents of the minor courts of 
Italian Dukes and German Princes, who gradually deserted the haughty 
autocrat—an event which finally led to the Emperor’s resignation, It 
is a moral tale of “ Princes openly countenancing quietness, and privily 
brewing debate,” a deep catastrophe for the study of the political student. 
Ascham has explained the double-game of the Court of Rome under 
the ambitious and restless Julius L11., who playing the Emperor against 
the French Monarch, and the French Monarch against the Emperor, 
the Pontiff worked himself into that intricate net of the general misery, 
spun out by his own crafty ambidexterity. This precious fragment of 
secret history might have offered new views and many strokes of cha- 
racter to the modern historian, Robertson, who seems never to have 
discovered this authentic document; yet it lay at hand. So little even, 
in Robertson’s day, did English literature, in its obscurer sources, enter 
into the pursuits of our quickest writers. 

Ascham’s first work was the * Toxophilus, the School, or Partitions 
of Shooting.” At this time fire-arms were so little known, that the 
term ** Shooting” was solely confined to the bow, then the redoubtable 
weapon of our hardy countrymen. In this well-known treatise on 
Archery, Ascham boldly resolved to adopt the idiom of his father-land : 
‘* | have written this English matter in the English language for Eng- 
lishmen,”* 

It affords some consolation to authors who often suffer from neglect, 
to observe the triumph of an excellent book. Ascham wrote his ** Toxo- 
philus,” varied by other subjects besides archery, to attract the favour 
of Henry VILL. The secret motive was to procure means which might 
enable him to set off on his travels, and his successful dedication 
obtained a small pension. Subsequently, in the reign of Mary, when 
that eventful change happened in religion and in politics, adverse to 
Ascham, our author was cast into despair, and hastened to hide himself 
in safe obscurity. It was then that this excellent book, and a better at 
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that time did not exist in the language, once more recommended its 
author; for Gardiner, the papal bishop of Winchester, detected no 
heresy in the volume, and by his means, the Lords of the Council 
approving of it, the author was fully reinstated in royal favour. Thus 
Ascham twice owed his good fortune to his good book, 

“ The Schoolmaster,” with its humble title, ‘to teach children to 
understand, write, and speak the Latin tongue,” conveys an erroneous 
notion of the delight, or the knowledge which may be drawn frou: this 
treatise, notwithstanding that the work remains incomplete, for there are 
references to parts which do not ‘appear in the work itself. “ The 
Schoolmaster” is a classical production in English, which may be placed 
by the side of its great Latin rivals, the Orator of Cicero, and the 
lustitutes of Quintilian, It is enlivened by interesting details. The 
first idea of the work was started in a real conversation at table, among 
some eminent personages, on occasion of the flight of some scholars 
from Eton College, driven away by the iron rod of the master. ‘* Was 
the Schoolhouse to be a house of bondage and fear, or a house of play 
and pleasure?” During the progress of the work the author had lost 
his patron and had incurred other disappointments. He has consigned 
all his variable emotions to his volume. The accidental interview with 
Lady Jane Grey—his readings with Queen Elizabeth in their daily inter- 
course with the fine writers of antiquity, and their recreations at the 
regal game of chess,—these, and similar incidents, present many indiyi- 
dual touches of the writer, which may induce a repeated perusal. 

It is to be regretted that Ascham held but an indolent pen. Yet it 
were hard to censure the man for a cold neglect of his fame who seems 
equally to have neglected his fortune. Ascham has written jittle; and 
all he left his family was * this little book,” (the Schoolmaster), and 
which, like * his last will and testament, he bequeathed to them, as the 
right way to good learning, which, if they follow, they shall very well 
come to ‘sufliciency of living.” ‘This was an age when the i ingenious 
clung toa patron, The widow and the son of Ascham found the bene- 
fiis of this testamentary recommendation. It must, however, be con- 
fessed to have been but a capricious legacy, which might have found no 
administrator to * the will.” The age of patronage was never that of 
independence to an author. 

Johnson, in his admirable Life of Ascham, observed, that “ his dispo- 
sition was kind and social; he delighted in the pleasure of conversation, 
and was probably not much inclined to business.” It is certain that he 
preferred old books to pounds sterling, for once he requested to come 
mute a part of his pension for a copy-of the Decem Rhetores Graci, 
which he could not purchase at Cambridge. lis frequent allusions in 
his letters when abroad, to “* Mine Hostess Barnes,” who kept a tavern 


at Cambridge, in the reign of Edward VI., with tender reminiscences of 


her “* fat capons,” and ** the good fellowship” there, and further when 
standing hard by the Emperor at his table, ‘* who drank the best I ever 
saw—he had his head in the glass five times as long as any of us, and 
never drank less than a good quart at once of Rhenish wine,” and his 
determination of providing ‘ every year a little vessel of Rhenish” for his 
cronies; and still further, that he haunted the Cockpit, and sometimes 
trusted fortune by her dice, notwithstanding that he describes ** dicing ”’ 
as “the green pathway of hell ;” all these éraits mark the boon com- 
panion loving his leisure and his lounge. 


When in public life, a collegiate fellowship appeared to him to offer 
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supreme felicity. THe writes thus,—“ Ascham to his friends—Who is 
able to maintain his life at Cambridge, knows not what a felicity he 
hath.” | Sue¢h was the conviction of one who had long lived in courts. 

But when we consider that Ascham was Latin secretary to 
Edward VL., to Mary, and to Elizabeth, and intimately acquainted with 
the transactions of these cabinets, with the sovereigns, and the mi- 
nisters; and, during three years, held a personal intercourse with the 
hichest foreign court,—we must regret, if we do not censure, the man 
who, possessing these rare advantages, with a vigorous intellect, and a 
felicitous genius, has left the world his creditors for that heavy respon- 
sibility, Which such a character, in such a place, seems to incur. As- 
surediy, in Ascham we have lost an English Comines, who would have 
rivalled our few memoir writers, whose pens, though more industrious, 
had not eyes more observant, nor heads more penetrating than this 
secretary of three sovereigns. 

There is, however, reason to conclude, that he himself was not insen- 
sible to these higher claims which his station might have urged, on his 
cenius and his diligence. It is certain, that his papers have been lost 
to us; and it is possible they may hereafter be retrieved. Every night, 
during his residence abroad, which was of no short period, he was oc- 
cupied by filling his Diary, which has not, in any shape, come down to 
us. He has also himself told, that he had written a book on “ The 
Cock-pit,” one of the recreations of ‘*a courtly gentleman.” A 
modern critic, indeed, considers it fortunate, for Ascham’s credit, that 
this volume has escaped from publication. ‘The criticism is fallacious ; 
for if an apology for cock-fighting be odious, the author’s reputation is 
equally hurt by the announcement, as by the performance. But the 
truth is, that such barbarous sports, like the bear-baiting of England, 
and the bull-fights of Spain, have had their advocates. Queen Elizabeth 
had appointed Ascham her bear-keeper; and he was writing in his 
character when disclosing the mysteries of the Cock-pit. But the 
cenius of our author was always superior to his subject; and this was a 
treatise wherein he designed to describe “ all kind of pastimes joined 
with labour used in open place, and in the day-light.” The curious 
antiquary, at least, must regret the loss of Ascham’s ** Cock-pit.” 

Ascham lived in the ferment of the Reformation, zealously attached 
to the new faith under Edward VI. and Elizabeth; but how did he pre- 
serve himself during the intermediate reign, when he partook of the 
favours of the papistical sovereign? His master and friend, the learned 
Sir John Cheke, had only left for himself the choice of a recantation or a 
warrant for execution—but of Ascham’s good fortune nothing is known, 
but its mystery. The novel religion had, however, early heated the pas- 
sions, and narrowed the judgment of Ascham. He wrote ata period when 
the Romanist and the Protestant reciprocally blackened each other's 
nations. Ascham not only abhorred all ftalians as Papists, but all 
Italian books as papistical. He invokes the interposition of the civil 
magistrate against Petrarch and Boccaccio, whose volumes were then 
selling in every shop. Baretti strikes at his manes with his stiletto-pen, 
in an animated passage *; and Warton is indignant at his denunciation 
of our ancient Romances, of which the historian of our poetry says “he 
has written in the spirit of an early Calvinistic preacher, rather than as 


* Baretti’s “Account of the Manners of Italy,” ii. 137—the most carious work 
of this Anglo-Italian, 
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a sensible critic and a polite scholar ;” he who, in his sober senses, wag 
eminently both. 

We may lament that the first steps in every revolution are taken in 
darkness, and that the re-action of opinions and prejudices is itself accom- 
panied by errors and prejudices of its own, The bigotry of the new 
faith was not inferior to the old. ‘The reforming archbishop ( irindal, 
substituted the dull and barbarous Palingenius, Sedulius, and Pruden- 
tius, for the great classical authors of antiquity. The Reformation 
opened with fanaticism ; and men were reformers before they were philo- 
sophers, Had Asc ham, a learned scholar and a man of fine genius, 
been blest with the prescient eye of philosophy, he had perceived that 
there was not more papistry in the solemn “ Trionfi” of Petrarch, 
and even in * a merrie tale " of Boccaccio, than m cock-fighting and 
dicing. 

We must recollect that the bigotry of the Reformation, or that which 
afterwards assumed the form of Puritanism, eventually banished the fine 
arts from England for a long century, and retarded their progress even 
to our own davs. A curious dialogue has been preserved by Strvpe, 
whose interlocutors are Queen Elizabeth and a Dean. The Dean 
having obtained some of those fine German paintings, whose book- 
miniature s are of the most exquisite finish, he placed them in her Ma- 
jesty's prayer-book, For this the Queen proscribed the Dean, as shie 
did those beautiful illuminations, as ** Romish and idolatrous”; and 
with a Gothic barbarism, strange in a person of her Attic taste, com- 
manded the clergy ** to wash all pictures out of their walls.” To this cir- 

cumstance, the painter Barry ascribes the backward state of the fine 
arts, which so long made us a bye-word among the nations of Europe, 
and even induced the critical historians of the Arts to imagine, that the 
climate of England presented an eternal obstruction to the progress of 
art; and it was too long supposed that no Englishman could ever 
aspire to be an artist of genius, ‘The same principle which had urged 
Ascham to denounce all Italian books, had instigated his royal pupil 
“to wash out all pictures ;” and even so late as the. reign of George LIL, 
when the artists of England made a noble offer, gratuitously to decorate 
our churches with some productions of their own composition, the 
Bishop of London forbade this glorious attempt to redeem English art 
trom the anathema of foreign critics. 

Ascham, whose constitutional delicacy had often impeded his studies, 
died prematurely. ‘The parsimonious Queen emphatically rated his 

value by declaring, that she would rather have lost ten thousand pounds 
—no part ot which, during his life, the careless, yet not the neglected 
Ascham, ever shared. 

The works of Ascham, which are collected in a single volume, remain 
for the gratification of those who preserve a pure taste for the pristine 
simpleny of our ancient writers. His native English, that English 
which we have lost, but which we are ever delighted to recover, after 
near three centuries, is still critical without pedantry, and beautiful 
without ornament,—and, which cannot be said of the writings of Sir 
Thomas Elyot and Sir Thomas More, the volume of Ascham is indis- 
pensable in every English library, whose possessor in any way aspires 
to connect together the progress of taste and opinion in the history of 
our country. 

VARRO, 
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ORIENTAL SMOKING, 


In India a hookah, in Persia a nargilly, in Egypt a sheesha, in Turkey 
a chibouque, in Germany a meerschaum, i in Holland a pipe, in Spain a 
cigar---| have tried them all. The art of smoking is carried by the 
Orientals to perfection, Considering the contemptuous suspicion with 
which the Ottomans ever regard novelty, | have sometimes been tempted 
to believe that the eastern nations must have been ac quainted with tobacco 
before the discovery of Raleigh introduced it to the occident; but a 
passage I fell upon in old Sandys intimates the reverse. That famous 
traveller complains ot the badness of the tobacco in the Levant, which, 
he says, is occasioned by ‘lurkey being supplied only with the dregs of 
the European markets. Yet the choicest tobacco in the world now 
grows upon the coasts of Syria. 

What did they do in the East before they smoked? From the many- 
robed Pacha, with his amber-mouthed and jewelled chibouque, longer 
than a lancer’s spear, to the Arab clothed only in a blue rag, and 
pufling through a short piece of hollowed date-wood, there is, from 
Stamboul to Grand Cairo, only one source of physical solace. If you 
pay a visit in the Kast, a pipe is brought to you with the same regularity 
that a servant in England places you a seat, The procession of the 
pipe, in great houses, is striking : slaves in showy dresses advancing in 
order, with the lighted chibouque 8 to their mouths waving them to and 
tro; others bearing vases of many-coloured sherbets, and surrounding 
a superior domestic, who carries the strong and burning coffee in small 
cups of porcelain supported in frames of silver fillagree, all placed upon 
a gorgeous Waiter covered with a mantle of white satin, stiff and shin- 
ing with golden embroide TY. 

In public audiences all this is an affair of form. ‘ The honour of 
the pipe” proves the consideration awarded to you. You touch it with 
your lips, return it, sip a balf-filled cup of coffee; rise, and retire. ‘The 
next day a swarm of household functionaries call upon you for their 
fees. But in private visits, the luxury of the pipe is more appreciated. 
A host prides himself upon the number and beauty of his chibouques, 
the size and clearness of the amber mouth-piece, rich and spotless as a 
ripe Syrian lemon, the rare flavour of his tobaccos, the frequency of his 
coflee offerings, and the delicate dexterity with which the rose-water is 
blended with the fruity sherbets. In summer, too, the chibouque of 
cherry-wood, brought from the Balkan, is exchanged for the lighter 
jessamine tube of Damascus or Aleppo, covered with fawn-coloured silk 
and fringed with silver. 

The hills of Laodicea celebrated by Strabo for their wines, now pro- 
duce, under the name of Latakia, the choicest tobacco im the world, 
Unfortunately this delicious product will not bear a voyage, and loses 
its flavour even in the markets of Alexandria. Latakia may be com- 
pared to Chateau Margaux ; Gibel, the product of a neighbouring range 
ef hills, similar although stronger in flavour, is a rich Port, and will 
occasionally reach England without injury. This is the favourite to- 
baeco of Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt. No one understands the 
art of smoking better than his Highness, His richly carved silver shee- 
sha borne by a glossy Nubian eunuch, in a scarlet and golden dress, was 
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a picture for Stephanoff. The Chibouquejee of the Vi —~ 3 never took 
less than five minutes in filling the Viceregal pipe. The skilful: votary 
is well aware how much the pleasure of the practice depends upon the 
skill with which the bowl is filled. For myself, notwithstanding the 
high authority of the Pacha, I give the preference to Beirout, a tobacco 
from the ancient Berytus, lower down on the coast, and which reminded 
me always of Burgundy. It sparkles when it burns, emitting a bright 
blue flame. All these tobaccos are of a very dark colour. 

in Turkey there is one very fine tobacco, which comes from Salo- 
nichi, in ancient Thrace. It is of a light yellow colour, and may be 
compared to very good Madeira. These are the choicest tobaccos in the 
world, ‘The finest Kanaster has a poor, flat taste after them. 

The sheesha nearly resembles the hookah. In both a composition 
is inhaled, instead of the genuine weed. The nargilly is also used with 
the serpent, but the tube is of glass. In all three, you inhale through 
rose-water, 

The scientific votary after due experience, will prefer the Turkish 
chibouque. He should possess many, never use the same for two days 
running, change his bow! with each pipe-full, and let the chibouque be 
cleaned every day, and thoroughly washed with orange flower water. 
All this requires great attention, and the paucity and cost of service in 
Europe will ever prevent any one but a man of large fortune from 
smoking in the Oriental fashion with perfect satisfaction to himself. 

Purr. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL MEMOIR OF A PROVINCIAL 
MAN OF GENIUS, 


*© JACKSON OF EXETER,” 


Thirty years ago, under the designation of “ Jackson of Exeter,” 
was generally recognized a man of some eminence ; une, proud to see 
his name inseparably connected with his native city, where, however, 
had he himself. not possessed the consciousness of his own celebrity, 
he might have resided without being often reminded of it. In his pro- 
fessional character of a musical composer, his ballad airs were played 
inevery family, and his elegiac melodies, elegant and plaintive, showed 
all the graceful simplicity of the English school. Jackson was the 
‘** Enchanting harmonist!” of Wolcot, the once popular Peter Pindar, 
who, on one occasion, relieved the asperity of his satire by the introduc- 
tion of a sonnet, in which he hailed the living genius. It was not, 
however, merely as the composer of some of our most delicate airs that 
‘* Jackson of Exeter” attracted the notice of the world, nor would he 
himself have been gratified to have been remembered by the single 
glory of his own musical fame. His tastes and his studies were not 
limited to a solitary province of genius; it was not only music, but lite- 
rature, » painting, and landscape gardening, all the arts which 
charm imagination, equally engaged his devoted pursuits, Tomany, 
some of whom have survived hap, * Jackson of Exeter” seemed a sort 
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of « Admirable Crichton.” ‘There was a simplicity and unity in his 
intellectual character which, at all times, gave decision to his opinions ; 
whatever these were, they were immutable; they were his own. The 
world had acknowledged him as a fine genius, endowed with a peculiar 
excellence in his own harmonious art; and a confidence that the same 
distinguishing originality accompanied the execution of his other works, 
My 2 held the pen or the pencil, when he planned, and when he 
thought, induced him to imagine that he was developing novel prin= 
ciples which his predecessors had not advanced, or creating scenes, with 
forms and colours, which no other eye had combined. 

The publication of Jackson’s “* Thirty Letters” had impressed on the 
readers of that day the most favourable ‘idea of the accomplished genius 
whose musical compositions had already conferred on him unrivalled 
celebrity. They touched, with an originality of manner, on many inte- 
resting points of literature, on the arts, and even on some philosophical 
ey At a later period he gave the world the fruits of his studies 

“ The Four Ages,” a volume which derived its title from its principal 
pha This was an ingenious idea of inverting the order of time and 
of society, which the ancients, not with the felicity of some of their 
fables, had fancifully imaged by the qualities of the metals. Our author 
denominates the primeval, the iron age; this was succeeded by the 
brazen, which brought us to the present, the silver; and “ when it shall 
please Heaven to send it, the last will be that of gold; no golden age 
having yet existed, except in the imagination of the poets.” “As far as 
the scope of his knowledge allowed, the writer traces the invention of the 
arts, the discoveries of science, the improvement in social life. This 
was a favourite work of Jackson, often retouched, and composed with 
more comprehensive views than his usual conciseness admitted. The 
view he took probably was more novel in his day than it seems in ours, 
who have already discovered that ‘** the true ancients are the moderns.’ 
This result of reversing the metallic ages of classical antiquity har- 
monises with the vision of the perfectibility of man. ‘ As the poets,” 

says our author, ** formed a golden age according to their imagination 
of what is good or desirable, L may, in my turn, imagine what will be 
the situation of mankind when genius, corrected by science, and assisted 
by reason and virtue, shall have produced that improvement in society to 
Which it naturally aspires; this 1s the millennium of philosophy.” He 
amuses our imagination with designing a picture in which the perfee~ 
tions of every art and science are specified. “ This happy future state 
of society will be a state of reward to the species, not to the individual ; 
a state of bliss, the natural consequence of scientific and virtuous exer- 
tions.” But human nature must first proceed through all the different 
stages of improvement till it becomes perfectly instructed. ** War,” he 
observes, ‘* must exist in every stage of society, but the last.” He 
asserts that “* when knowledge and good principles are separated, it may 
be considered as contrary to the nature of things, and an exception to a 
rule founded on experience.” But the exceptions are so numerous that 
we may fear that men do not necessarily advance in virtue in the degree 
they advance in knowledge. 

When Jackson wrote, the times were sanguinely empirical, @ new’ era 
appeared to open on mankind, “ If volition can. nowsde sometling, 
why should it not go on to do still more and more @” eae 
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inquiry of a man of genius who is still our venerable contemporary, 
‘The omnipotence of mind over matter was 80 little dubious that it led 
some to conclude that ** we need not die.” Holcroft would endure an 
agony, but his mind freed his body while he gnashed his teeth. He 
calculated on prolonging life, and died early. If Jackson had not im- 
plicitly adopted these novel propositions in moral philosophy, he seemed 
to be nearing to that angle in the perfectibility of man, He imagined 
that he had superseded the use of a physician, and that as all diseases 
are created by misconduct and intemperance, prevention was more cer- 
tain than cure. His decision persevered in a system of extreme absti- 
nence which broke a robust constitution, and to which practice his death 
was ascribed. Such ‘* idols of the mind,” as Lord Bacon calls these 
illusions,—the mere fashions of thinking,—are not, however, prevalent 
in his writings, which are rather characterised by their sound gense, 
often original, always Ingenious. 

But it was the destiny of * Jackson of Exeter” to pass his life remote 
from the metropolis. His occupation as organist of the cathedral, and 
his domestic connexions fixed his locality. In his occasional visits to 
our Athens he had, however, on many occasions, discovered that he 
bore a name among the Athenians. Lach return homewards seemed to 
remove him from that personal consideration which his presence in the 
metropolis was sure to command; in the metropolis, where every man 
of genius, while he receives the acknowledgment of his fraternal powers, 
finds the inheritance of his fame. In _ his native city, Jackson saw his 
pre-eminence disputed by those who might have tolerated an equality, 
but the supercilious silence which he preserved amidst .the provincial 
mediocrity of his neighbours, betrayed how greatly that equality was 
disdained. He was an eagle tethered among the inmates of the dasse 
cour. 

The literary society of Exeter and its environs were not inconsider- 
able in number. Several of the resident clergy, some physicians, and 
other gentlemen, had instituted what they called ** The Exeter Society.” 
They proposed to rival, by volumes of their own, ‘* The Transactions of 
the Manchester Society,” whose occasional appearance had attracted 
some notice, But the fatality of such provincial societies, or academies, 
is inevitable. A committee sitting judicially on the contributions of 
their neighbours, to select the favoured papers, had nearly broken up 
their friendly intercourse. The demon of verse had long raged among 
them, and the furies of concealed, or of open jealousies, had disturbed 
their repose. But a more implacable spirit lay hidden among them in 
the demon of criticism; there was a false brother, a reviewer, or the 
confidential counsellor of a reviewer, who immolated his own offspring 
to the Moloch of public criticism, This tale might amuse. 

Of this * Exeter Society,” from the first Jackson had declined to enrol 
himself a member, He kept aloof; he took no interest in their enter+ 
prise, and was insensible to their differences. His civility, without any 

ligality of affection, was equally meted out; no one could boast of 

is triendship, yet no one considered him as an enemy. The last twenty 
years of his life were passed in a voluntary seclusion among his neigh- 
bours; a few generous tempers regretted his absence, but he himself 
seemed gratified that among those whose intimacy he shunned there were 
some who felt mortified at the celebrity of *‘ Jackson of Exeter.” This 
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celebrity was painfully witnessed by those who were themselves frequent 
candidates for public favour, yet, as one of them has acknowledged, 
continued ** unaccountably neglected by the public.” The celebrity of 
Jackson was, indeed, often painfully witnessed ; for few strangers visited 
Exeter without being desirous of an introduction to this eminent man, 
Nor did our hermit reside in a cell; at all times his door opened to a 
certain class of visiters. These were young men of a poetical cast of 
mind, or who discovered a strong bent for the arts; youthful poets and 
painters were the familiars who haunted his house. Among those artists, 
whose pictorial genius engaged the attention of Jackson, was the self- 
educated Opie; an amateur artist of the name of Abbot, and that fine 
genius Gainsborough, of whom Jackson has left us a spirited sketch of 
his personal character, and his vacillating fancies. The talents of the 
poets were put in requisition for stanzas which were corrected to his 
taste. ‘The words of Jackson’s songs were often admired as well as 
their accompaniment. The severity of his taste at no time could ac- 
commodate itself to sing-song, as other composers did, It was to avoid 
this repulsive common-place that Jackson had early preferred to adopt 
some well-known lines from our classical poesy ; but when he had him- 
self acquired a name, he found no difliculty in prompting the juvenile 
genius whom he had called about him. He dwelt on the tenderness of 
the thought which they would turn to his fancy, or melodised the liquid 
line which his ear had watched. The novelty of enchanting verses 
added a charm to his own melodies, and thus were 
* Soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse. 
Many were his ballad-makers, and some afterwards rose to poetical 
distinction. His great favourite was one Bampfylde, a Devonshire 
poet, whose exquisite sonnets, as thirty years ago they were accounted, 
appear never to have been collected together; a neglect probably occa- 
sioned by the poet’s distracted habits and untimely death, for, more truly 
than Petrarch, he was lost in pensive melancholy, and perished the 
victim of a most romantic passion for a lady placed far above him in 
rank. Wolcot, whose early effusions were so graceful, and which after- 
wards he dispersed in his popular poems, composed many of these songs. 
Kendal, a polished versifier, who to his last days was an enthusiast of 
the Italian muse, from a hint of Jackson, composed a series of fairy 
personifications, with distinct scenery and appropriate action, to intro- 
duce new combinations of music. ‘The fays were in caverns—on lakes 
—on a burning mountain—on the glaciers—in the billows of the sea— 
in groves lit by “the evening star.” The music of the “ Fairy Fan- 
tasies,” as these were called, was one of the latest compositions of this 
eminent musician, When the simplicity of his own style seemed in 
some peril of neglect by the elaborate harmonies of Haydn, he attempted 
this loftier experiment of his genius, and deigned to imitate when he 
sought to rival, 

In this psychological memoir of Jackson, the important developement 
will be the inherent vigour of his character combined with the sedacing 
conviction of his own originality. He often asserted that in all things 
he disdamed to be a copyist, for that he always judged by his own per- 
ceptions, and never by those of others. Livery object was brought to 
his ‘individual test, to bear his own mint’s stamp. It seems never to 
§ 2 
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have occurred to our provincial genius whether in music, in literature, 
or in painting, that his views might be circumscribed in their range, 
and the excellence he produced be subordinate toa higher class of excel- 
lence. The inventions or the acquirements of the mdividual, wrought 
out by his own self-labour, may be original, relatively to himself—but, 
nevertheless, may only enter into the aggregate of received opinions. 
There was a greater secret in human nature which had never been 
revealed to this man of genius. ‘That inflexibility, to which we attach 
the idea of strength of character, concealed from him the important 
principle, that the stronger the character of the man, the stronger may 
be its errors, and the deeper its fall may be precipitated by its weight. 
Hence it has happened, that some who have been remarkable for the 
decision of their peculiar opinions have found that their strength of cha- 
racter has sometimes proved to be their great infirmity. 

Dr. Burney, the historian of music, with great severity, yet not with- 
out some truth, once said of Jackson, in a review—** Mr. Jackson has 
never been remarkable for sailing with the tide of general opinion on 
any occasion. He would, perhaps, suppose the whole universe rather 
than himself to be in the wrong, in judging of any of the arts.” The 
critic ascribed this perverse ingenuity to “* prejudice, envy, a provincial 
taste, or perhaps all together, which prevented his candid attention,” 

Uneasy, and possibly unhappy, was this self-tormentor of genius—for 
often that singularity of opinion in which he delighted, encountered an 
opposition from spirits firm as his own. In his professional department 
a revolution had occurred in the musical world. The symphonies of 
the sublime Handel, and the oratorio choruses of the scientific Haydn, 
were enthusiastically admired, and Jackson feared that his own graceful 
melodies were soon to be forgotten. The glorious commemoration of 
Handel in Westminster Abbey afllicted the musician ‘of Exeter Cathe- 
dral with an attack of spleen, from which he seems never to have 
recovered, At first, when that gigantic project was announced, he de- 
clared it to be impracticable, for that so stupendous a band, composed 
of many hundred instruments, could only end in a universal clash. 
When the miracle was performed he consoled himself by lamenting the 
injudicious selection of the pieces, Lest Handel should obtain an ex- 
clusive triumph, which the partial taste of George IIL. seemed to sanction, 
our musician more judiciously suggested that there were other great 
masters of harmony whose works were entitled to equal honours. After 
this memorable incident in the annals of musical science, a more modem 
rival enraged our “ enchanting harmonist,” in the German Haydn, who 
visited our metropolis in 1790, ‘That celebrated composer was received 
with public enthusiasm; and a new genius of music excited at once 
astonishment and admiration. Even Dr. Burney, the ardent eulogist of 

Haydn, acknowledyed that “ he was not certain that our present musical 
doctors and graduates are quite up to Haydn yet.” Such is the history 
of art, whenever that crisis arrives of a man of genius striking out a new 
manner, by moving on principles of his art not yet recognised. The 
flights of Haydn into new regions of melody and harmony, the ear of 
the musician of Exeter could no longer endure. In the silent rage of 
his heart he hastened to town, armed with his “ Observations on the 
present State of Music in London,” 1791. The amateurs and the artists 
themselves were to be instructed, that ‘their present musical pleasure 
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was derived from polluted sources,” And on his accustomed principle 
and in his usual style he declared, that “ judging of the sensations of 
others. by his own, the public is not pleased with what it applauds with 
rapture.” In SFnAUTIN the music without naming the composer this 
covert attack was made, as he said, “‘ with restraint and the fear of 
riving Offence,” a result which surely he calculated on, and the grati- 
eon of sending forth his protest against the great musician of the 
day overbalanced any dread “ of giving offence.” 

The musician of Exeter was struck by the vindictive Nemesis of 
insulted art, in the person of its historian, This skilful and vivacious 
critic dexterously separated the spleen and prejudice from the ingenuity 
and sound sense of the work he was unavoidably called on to condemn, 
if “ Jackson of Exeter” was mortified at the sarcasm, he was not, how- 
ever, degraded by the disingenuous malice of his critical judge.‘ Must 
we go to Exeter to ask Mr. Jackson how to please and be pleased ? 
Are we to have no music in our concerts but elegies and ballads?) Mr. 
Jackson's fayourite style of music has been elegies, but what is an clegy 
to a tragedy or to anepic poem?! He sees but one angle of the art of 
music, and to that all his opinions are referred. His elegy is no more 
than a closet ina palace.” The familiar illustration might have been 
less detractive—but in music there are parties as fierce as in politics. 

Such was the fate of “Jackson of Exeter,” even in the delightful art 
of which he was an eminent professor. The same strength of character 
discovered itself in the sound sense and the ingenuity of these memorable 
* Observations on the present State of Music ;” but his native force had 
only accelerated its faa and only rendered his opinions un- 
changeable in opposing the public feeling. 

The basis of the character of *‘ Jackson of Excter”’ was sound sense ; 
but it was adorned by no superstructure of imagination. He could not 
advance out of the restricted circle of his acquirements which to us, of 
this day, seem very limited. Whatever was ideal in art, whatever was 
to be felt in its creation, and not discussed by its analysis, was not tan- 
gible to his grasp. For prose he had no ear; his style is familiar and 
curt, and therefore meagre, his expression being always beneath his 
conception, To such a mind Gothic architecture could only exhibit 
‘* an incongruous mass of absurdities—it is a false np only shewing 
the want of skill in the builders in mixing forms which cannot accord.” 
So he decided of the sublime in his own professional art, and the science 
and powers of Haydn, Mozart, and even Handel, were “ an imposition 
of the feelings drawn from illegitimate sources.” Our musician affected 
to smile on ‘ musical expression,” which he considered the fanciful 
Germans committed strange absurdities in attempting. He denied that 
music had any command over the passions. ‘* What passion cannot 
music raise or quell?” exclaims the poet. ‘ I ask,” in my turn, “ what 
passion can music raise or quell?” replies our musician. ‘“ Poets or 
musicians,” he proceeds, ‘can only produce different degrees of pure 
pleasure, and when they have produced this last effect, they have attamed 
the utmost in the power of poetry or music.” Such were the sentiments 
of a musician of no ordinary genius, but not of great sensibility and 
high imagination. His style in music resembled his writing and his 
painting—he loved their simplicity, and he was satisfied with its plain- 
ness. His favourite author was Voltaire ; a pocket volume was usually 
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carried about him: often in the organ loft have the choir waited a 
minute or two longer than they ought, to strike the chaunt, while the 
—— was charming his wearisome loneliness in a vivacious page. 

Jackson said of this author, ‘that Voltaire must not be thought deficient 
in truth because he abounds in vivacity.” This was a co-écho of 
Robertson the historian’s opinion, at a time when Voltaire’s voluines 
were excommunicated. The affectation of elegance in Gibbon, to the sim- 
plicity of his own taste, ‘ prevented him from seeing his learning, im- 
parti: ality, and other great qualities.” The pomp and vigour of Johnson 

was his — nce. He had no taste for ethical dissertations, for he 
maintained, that for prac ticable purposes a few plain maxims are sufli- 
cient. On the appearance of anew edition of Johnson’s works, he ven- 
tured to predict that it would be the last! What has Johnson taught us 
new in art or science? The historian of the human mind escaped his 
detection. The opinions of Jackson were immutable, for they were few, 
and they were his own. I have never discovered a man of genius who, 
like ‘Jackson of Exeter,” so closely approached excellence, without 
being excellent. Here was a man of an original force of character 
occupying a wrong place, or, to use the appropriate expression of our 
neigh! OUTS, fixed ** in a false position.” Had the intellect of “ Jackson 
of Exeter” acted in a more comprehensive sphere, had he cultivated his 
finer faculties among his rivals, the original cast of his mind had struck 
out something less fugitive than the hints afforded by his ** Thirty Let- 
ters,” and the mediocrity of most part of the volume, entitled “ The Four 
Ages,” his opinions had lost some ‘thing of their obdurate tenacity, and 
had mellowed into our sympathies. But we are so gratified by sound 
sense, that it still pleases though it fails in greatness of design. 

I have sketched this psye hological character as the portrait of a provin- 
cial man of genius, It is a proof that great natural endowments cannot 
overcome the inseparable difficulties of circumstance and situation. ‘The 

caustic musician Abel said of the genius of Bach, that it had been more 
expanded and endowed with greater variety had it not been confined to 
the Hanse town of Hamburgh. Albert Durer, Vasari remarked, would 
probably have become one of the first painters of the age, had he been 
initiated into the great principles of his art, so well understood by his 
Italian contemporaries ; unluckily he considered his own manner as per- 
fect. Such are the authors and the artists who are apt to imagine that 
they have finished their journey, when, in fact, they have only proceeded 
as far as they were able; and have often reached to that unhappy origi- 
nality which has ceased to be original, ATrrTicus. 
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ENGLISH SONG WRITERS. 
SONGS BY BARRY CORNWALL", 


As the Constitution of a country should go often back to its first princi- 
ples, 80 the literature of a people should frequently recur to its first 
authors. This maxim has been adopted within the last thirty years, and 
with great advantage to the feeling and romance of poetry—the vigour 
and variety of style, But in many instances it has been done superfi- 
cially; the poet has recurred to particular authors, and imitated them 
without any knowledge of their contemporaneous literature, or the spirit 
of the age by which they were pervaded—hence we have had numerous 
imitations of old poets by men thoroughly unsaturated by the genius of 
the old poesy. Inthe History of Ancient Letters we find simplicit 

in the early authors, conceits in the later. In the History of English 
and of French Letters it is exactly the reverse, the earlier authors (when 
the language became settled) abound in conceits. As we have pro- 
gressed we have grown more simple—the great beacon to avoid in a re- 
currence to our ancient Writers, (Chaucer excepted) is therefore their 
artificiality—as in recurring to the Greek, it would be to avoid their 
homeliness. This isa new doctrine—but it is only new, because few who 
have written on our early Literature have deeply examined its nature, 
The Italian of the middle ages was the model of the Elizabethan Poets. 

The spirit of our English Songs is steeped in fancy and in tenderness 
—but there are few which do not affect ‘that turn and play of words’ 
which convert truth of feeling into ingenuity of phrase. The Scotch 
Poets insensibly did a vast service to Nature in the simple beauty of 
their songs ; and Burnst above all writers has impregnated the English 
Muse with the divine poetical truth, that neither metaphor nor compli- 
ment is essential to the effusions of an honest and deep love. Yet the 
critics of the day are reluctant to confess a merit which it requires no 
little effort to understand—the vast mass of books which the ordinary 
reviewer has to open prevents his reading any—he opens the page, and 
if not caught by a dazzling stanza, concludes that the performance 
is mediocre—and Poetry is therefore most fatally estimated by the 
value of a part—not its harmony as a whole. ‘The people judge far 
more wisely ; and the songs of Bayley—the most natural—the most 
tender of all modern song writers—are sung in every street, familiar 
under every roof—while they are sneered at by the young College Re~ 
viewer, fresh from Shelley, and stupified with Keats—for that very 
deficiency in abstruse fragmentary splendour, which forms their highest 
charm, and their surest passport, to the Popular Heart. 

With all his fancy, and all his genius—the author of the Poems before 
us, has fallen unconsciously into the error of the critics, and is perpe- 
tually preferring the quaint to the natural—and often losing truth in 
searching after originality: he is imbued with the old Poets—he has 
their sweetness, their imagination, their grace—he has also their artifi- 
cialities and their conceits. But his work altogether is one of singular 
merit—and not built of perishable materials. 1t will serve at once as a 


_—___. 








* Moxon: New Bond-street. 
t In his Preface the Author touches on this fact ; yet Burns is the last Poet he 
seems desirous of resembling. 
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model and a beacon—a rare union—which no hand but that of a fine 
genius can accomplish: he has looked i into the realms of fancy, 
but not enough into the hearts of men—his verse wants homeliness. 
He will dissent from our next proposition, but it is nevertheless true :— 
in all writings that are extensively popular there is a strong dash of the 
common place.—Byron and Shelley were equal masters of the creative— 
equal Poets ;—Byron appeals to the commonest feelings—Ambition— 
Saticty—Discontent—the Sense of Afliction—the Weariness of the 
World ;—Shelley appeals only to the most subtle and the least stirring of 
our emotion: shence the difference of their popularity, The fame of 
Shelley will increase, but his popularity never. 

Viewed as Songs—as an accession to the National Minstrelsies which 
thrill all alike, the Peasant or the Prince—the Ignorant Man and the 
Scholar, we therefore consider the present Work as in many respects 
deficient. But viewed as a collection of Poems, itis a most valuable, a 
most beautiful addition to our Literature. ‘There are Poems in this book 
which the minor Poetry of no language—(save only that of Campbell 
and of Burns) may be said to surpass. 

The following has been commonly selected by our cotemporaries— 
but we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting again, one of those wild, 
vigorous effusions which unite, in the happiest spirit of the German 
Muse, the fearful and the grotesque. 


Kine DEatu. 


Kina Death was a rare old fellow ! 
He sat where no sun could shine ; 
And he lifted his hand so yellow, 
And pour'd out his coal-black wine. 
Hurrah ! for the coal-black Wine? 


There came to him many a Maiden, 

Whose eyes had forgot to shine ; 

And Widows, with grief o'erladen, 

For a draught of his sleepy wine. 
Hurrah! for the coal-black Wine ! 


The Scholar left all his learning ; 
The Poet his fancied woes ; 
And the Beauty her bloom returning, 
Like life to the fading rose. 
Hurrah! for the coal-black Wine. 


All came to the royal old fellow, 
Who laugh’'d till his eyes dropp'd brine, 
As he gave them his hand so yellow, 
And pledged them in Death's black wine, 
Hurrah !—Hurrah ! 
Hurrah! for the coal-black Wine ? 


The verses entitled a Serenape are also of rich and tender sentiment :— 


Awake !—The starry midnight Hour 
Hangs charmed, and pauseth in its flight: 
In its own sweetness sleeps the flower ; 
And the doves lie hushed in deep delight! 
Awake! Awake! 
Look forth, my love, for Love's sweet sake 2 
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Awake !—Soft dews will soon arise 
From daisied mead, and thorny brake ; 
Then, Sweet, uncloud those eastern eyes, 
And like the tender morning break ! 
Awake ! Awake! 
Dawn forth, my love, for Love's sweet sake ? 


Awake ]—Within the musk-rose bower 
I watch, pale flower of love, for thee: 
Ah, come, and shew the starry Hour 
What wealth of love thou hidest from me ! 
Awake! Awake! 
Shew all thy love, for Love's sweet sake ! 


Awake !—Ne’er heed, though listening Night 
Steal music from thy silver voice: 
Uncloud thy beauty rare and bright, 
And bid the world and me rejoice! 
Awake! Awake! 
She comes,—at last, for Love's sweet sake ? 





In the next Poem our readers will perceive at once the faults and the 
beauty (in this instance, the last far excelling the first) of the old Poets:— 


LIFE, 


We are born; we laugh; we weep; 
We love ; we droop; we die! 

Ah! wherefore do we laugh, or weep ? 
Why do we live, or die? 

Who knows that secret deep ? 
Alas, not I! 


Why doth the violet spring 
nseen by human eye? 
Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts that quickly fly ? 
Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die? 


We toil,—through pain and wrong ; 
We fight,—and fi ; 

We love; we lose; and then, ere long, 
Stone-dead we lie. 

O Life! is all thy song 
** Endure and—die ?” 


We regret that our limits will not allow us to indulge in further quo- 
tation, Happy indeed should we be if the success of this little volume 
would induce the Author to come once more before us with his soft and 

; melancholy Italian Tales. The Heaven of Poetry has yet many man- 

- sions unfilled—and we are convinced that if the Creator of Marcian 

Colonna would but rouse himself from the dreamy intoxication that 
somewhat marred the effect of his earlier verse—if he would plunge into 
the actual and living stream of Human Character and Human Passion— 
he might obtain a popularity even in these prose times—that would far 
surpass his present fame—but only keep the promise of his genius. 
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MARRIED FOR MONEY- 


Miss GatseLva Triste tHRoat was a respectable lady of umblemished 
reputation, whose unwilling celibacy had diffused an tnhappy acidity over 
a countenance which would otherwise have been, if not excessively lovely, 
strikingly interesting and genteel. The lips were ptirsed up; the nose was 
porines in; the teeth had grown out from the gtins to an ogreish length ; 
put still there was a certain twinkle in the lady’s pale grey eye ‘that 
betokened a breast of softer mould than her ossified appearance might 
seem to warrant. This twinkle was carefully observed and shrewdly 
speculated upon by a lusty, laughing, rosy -cheekeil gentleman, who, 
having served his country in the Penitisular war, hail been left by the 
peace with a Waterloo medal, the title of captain, a wound over the left 
nostril, and a pension of somewhat about 130/. per year. Now, Miss 
Griselda Thistlethroat was in earlier life but moderately provided for ; 
but having been hotisekeepet to a gouty uncle and companion to an 
asthmatic aunt, she had managed so to wrap up the legs of the one 
and to lollypop the throat of the other as to wheedle a pretty little trifle 
out of each, which, having been left at compound interest in the Con- 
solidated Funds, had been so compounded and consolidated as to pro- 
duce a capital amounting to nearly 40,000/., and some houses in the 
neighbourhood of Clapham. * The value one sets upon a thing is very 
much regulated (says Dr. Johnson) on the pains bestowed upon its pro- 
duction or acquisition ;” and the various sittings up late and gettings up 
early, the sympathizing groan at a twinge or the melancholy sigh at a 
cough, with which and by which her little competency had been acquired, 
added in no slight degree to Miss Griselda’s estimation of the aforesaid 
40,000/., of which she thought it impossible, therefore, to speak or feel 
too mue h. 

“How are funds to-day, Captain?” would she say on entering 
Mr. Hewit’s circulating library at Leamington, ‘ and how are the Portu- 
guese Bonds? And now, pray, Captain, you who have been in the Penin- 
sula, and of course know all about these things, pray do you think 
Spanish Scrip cheap at 15?” To all of these queries the Captain would 
reply with a placid smile and a profound air, and at each answer Miss 
Griselda Thistlethroat thought him a very sensible and comely man; 
and, then, the Captain’s uncle was an attorney, so that law, if he were 
her uncle also, might be had for nothing—no trifling consideration 
considering her present dispute with John Stanston, Esq., relative 
to her right to the three wibove-eosed, and with Tim Thomson for the 
repairs of a pigsty, and with Anne Scrubemout for the recovery of two 
shifts and a pair of worsted, under worsted, stockings, which deponent 
fully rer nd made oath had been sent to the said-Anne Scrubemont’s 
laundry, and never returned therefrom. All these considerations, and 
the Captain's plump and rosy cheeks, strongly disposed Miss Griselda 
towards returning the gentle squeeze with which he matinely and 
afternoonly handed her into the green fly which she had hired ‘for 
the season. Captain Makepeice himself had sought the waters partly in 
the hope of getting quit of his rheumatism, and partly in the hope of 
getting hold of a wife—of a wife who would garnish his purse as well 
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as smooth his pillow ; for though he was fully sensible to what a single 
man who wore dickies, and used brown soap, and knew the best ordi- 
naries, and had no female expenses, might do with 130/. per annum, 
still stout people are generally luxtriously-minded people, and the 
Captain was fond of old Port wine, cast a longing eye on a stout bay 
cob and a splendid red-wheeled gig, the properties of a dashing brewer at 
the Spa, and would have been glad, moreover, to give an extra half: 
crown or five shillings to his washerwoman now and then, who was 
a buxom lady with round arms, and a neck and bust that might 
have done honour to a Venus of the Western Isles. Miss Griselda 
Thistlethroat was no beauty,—let the fact be acknowledged !—but she 
was of athin, and, therefore, genteel figure; her voice was loud and 
shrill to be sure, but then that loudness and shrillness gave a command- 
ing tone to her conversation, such as completely overpowered all her 
library-room rivals, with the exception of one, indeed, who, though 
now a land-agent’s wife, had in early youth been remarkable for 
her vocular powers in crying “ fish.”’ Miss Griselda’s temper, it was 
reported, was neither completely calm nor perpetually sweet, but as 
a set-off to any little disagreeability of this kind in the lady herself, was 
to be considered the escape, which might fairly be reckoned upon, from a 
nurseryful of squalling brats, to which there was little probability of the 
gentle Thistlethroat’s giving birth. In short, when the match was 
talked of, the gentleman most concerned hailed it as a d—d good thing, 
and the lady professed no objections ; insomuch that, in spite of the 
various efforts of Miss 'T.’s and Captain M.’s friends, who, to do them 
justice, laboured all they could to produce a misunderstanding between 
the parties, the question was put,—the consent given,—and nothing 
remained but the lawyer's settlements and the parson’s benediction. 
To the first there was some demur,—though the lady was assuredly 
smitten by the Captain’s manly conformations and the euphonious 
appellation of Mrs. ; still neither the one nor the other was 
dearer to her than the 40,0007, Consolidated, and the sundry cot- 
tages at Clapham, The Captain, on the other hand, dear as Miss 
Griselda’s sylphid figure and silver-trumpeted voice might be to him, 
and fair the expectancy of quiet domestic bliss with so prudent and well- 
managing a partner, was not quite content with the idea of placing his 
corporal advantages in Miss Griselda’s hands unless she placed some of 
her pecuniary ones in his, The lady sobbed, and said that all that the 
Captain wanted was—her money. The Captain grumbled, and feared 
that Miss Griselda doubted—his honour. ‘ The cruel, perfidious man ! 
did he not think it would be the happiness of her life to contribute to his 
comfort,’’ ‘ The cold-hearted, distrustful woman! did she think that 
a gentleman and a soldier was to be kept in a state of connubial 
dependence ?” | 
Great hopes were entertained by Colonel Stubbs and Mrs. Sobersides 
that the foolish match would go off ; but, alas! if the match should go 
off, so must the Captain,—for the last three months he had drunk 
Wine instead of malt liquor, which his doctors had formerly teeom- 
mended him; his hair and his whiskers had been curled every morning 
by the very first professional artist in Leamington; four new shirts, 
with fine cambric fronts; and a new green coat, with brass buttons, 
on which was embossed (it gave'a landed property air) the head of a 
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fox ; and a light sky-blue coat (very becoming with white pantaloons) ; 
and two pair of boots and one pair of pumps, besides his reading-room 
subscription, all, we say, and each of these—remained fo be paid for, 
Now, people in the world are so worldly, that so long as Miss Thistle- 
throat was seen on Captain Makepeice’s arm, for the Captain to talk 
of paying anything was absurd—quite out of the question. “ Oh, Sir, 
let it stand, pray let it stand, for another time ; there is no hurry, Sir,— 
no hurry, Sir, I assure you,”’ But now, no sooner had the first whisper 
of a misunderstanding been circulated, than all the persons the Cap. 
tain had ever been trusted by seemed, of a sudden, sinitten by some 
strange calamity—a partnership was broken up—a little account was 
unexpectedly obliged to be settled—all the bottles of jasmine perfume 
and Russia oil, all the pairs of kid gloves and the pots of cold cream, 
and the tweezers and scrapers and cutters, which some little com- 
pliment on the smell of his pocket handkerchief, the gloss on his 
whiskers, the whiteness of his Bante. the clear redness of his cheeks, 
and the nicety of his nails, had induced him to admit to his toilette 
table, now rose up in—what his creditors threatened to procure— 
judgment against him. Nor was this all ; Leamington might be flown 
from, but where was the place to fly to ?—London, that Paradise for half- 
pay captains, was banned and barred, for a bill was yet unsettled at the 
Adelphi—Cheltenham contained a dun in a duellist—and all the persons 
whose debts at play remained unsettled for, monopolized Calais and 
Boulogne. The half-year’s pay, on which at other times he might have 
retired to Wales or the Palais Royal, had been paid, for sundry rubbers 
lost at whist, two weeks before, to an Irish counsellor, who had seen 
the hopes of too many suitors defeated to feel sure of the fulfilment of 
Captain Makepeice’s. In short, the proposition once admitted, that a 
man must live-—and the Captain never doubted or disputed it,—the 
natural sequitur was, that he could only live by making Miss Griselda, 
even on her own terms, Mrs. Captain Makepeice. He vowed then it 
was not the filthy lucre that he had required—no ; he had been shocked 
by what he feared was a want of his dear Griselda’s affection; and 
when she gave him her hand to kiss, of that affection he protested him- 
self so assured that he would not—if she implored and entreated him—he 
would not accept the settlement of a sixpence. This Miss Thistle- 
throat fully believed, and therefore did not uselessly press him on the 
subject. On the next Sunday the marriage took place, and in the 
evening the happy pair strolled through the ruins of Kenilworth,—the 
Captain calling Miss Griselda ‘his Elizabeth,” and she fondly telling 
him that he only wanted a tuft on the chin to be the very image of 
Leicester, 

We throw a veil over the mysteries of the honeymoon, The only 
observation made on which by Mrs. Makepeice herself was, that, afier 
all, she found nothing so extraordinary in marriage as she had expected. 
During the honeymoon, however, the captain’s debts were paid, Mrs, M. 
resting satisfied with the assurance, that nothing but love could have 
made him so extravagant; so far, then, he was a richer man, He was 
doomed, moreover, to a life of greater quality. A large house, from which 
the estate had been sold off, was to be purchased a great bargain, in 
the least salubrious part of Essex—ten acres were attached to it, which 
Wanted draining, certainly, but which, when drained and planted 
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would be quite a different thing from what they were, Mrs, Make- 
peice’s than of hiisiness, who had a debt upon the estate, not to be paid 
off until a purchaser was found, strongly recommended “ the hall” to 
her as avaluable investment, Coaches went by it every day; “ Now, 
Captain Makepeice, a place on the outside is not more than five shil- 
lings and sixpence, and sixpence to the coachman—six shillings there, 
and six shillings back: here are twelve shillings, and I do beg you 
will go this very evening—such things are not to be met with every 
day ; and when one marries a beggar, one really must not lose 
the opportunity of a bargain.” Captain Makepeice, who had now 
been married three months, and who being of an indolent, lazy dispo- 
sition, shuddered at the effect of a quarrel, had for the last fortnight 
been affected with a marvellous deafness, and now humming the tune of 
‘Nancy Dawson,’ and saying, “ Yes, my dear, we'll have the roast 
duck for dinner, if you please, and a bottle of your late uncle's old port: 
capital wine that, my love,” proceeded very leisurely towards the door, 
from which (having no inclination to sit for four hours in a dusty dog 
day on the top of a coach, to be broiled and peppered like a mutton- 
chop) he astutely meditated escape. ‘* Duck and port wine,” said the 
lady—** T would like to know, Captain Makepeice, whether you would 
have been talking of duck and port wine if you had not made mea 
miserable woman? Nothing but eating—eating, drinking, guzzling 
the whole of my property away, that’s all you think of; and then, if 
one wants you he creatures to do anything you are good for, there are 
as many difficulties and disputes in the way.... and I do so hate dis- 
putes—I’m not used to x 20 Captain Makepeice! this comes of 
marrying a beggar; but you shan’t break my heart, you wicked wretch: 
no, that you shan’t ;” and the whole of Miss Griselda’s delicate form was 
convulsed with hysterical weeping. ‘* Well, well,” said the captain, 
putting his thumbs to his ears, and forgetful of his deafness—* well, 
well, my love, don’t jaw so—I will go to this confounded place if 
be wish it; but on the outside’ of the coach such a day as this, I'll 
re d dif I go.”—* On the outside of the coach, and when did you 
see the inside of a coach, I should like to know, before you married 
me, Captain Makepeice. This comes of marrying a beggar—always 
willing to spend other people’s erry 6 I suppose you want a coach 
and six to carry that heavy, lumbering body along—Mr. Weazle would 
never have used me so—that he wo'udn’t.” At length the matter was 
compromised—“ The inside going, my dear,” in a soft, sweet lisp, said 
Mrs. Makepeice, arranging her cap and her kerchief, “ but the outside, 
remember, coming back.” 

The captain returned, as well, indeed, he might, with a gloomy 
account of the intended purchase. ‘ Ah! that’s always how it is, 
Captain Makepeice, if I set my heart upon anything. But I'll go my- 
self—that I will.” And after wading, ancle-deep, through the lawn, 
tearing a white dimity gown to pieces in scrambling through the garden, 
ind carrying off a whole colony of spiders and earwigs on gl us 
from the best bedrooms, Mrs. Makepeice declared ‘ the hall’ a charm- 
ing, romantic place ; and on finding the figure of a crane (the supposed 
crest of the Thistlethroat’s) carved on one of the chimney-pieces, pro 
nounced it * very extraordinary,” and determined forthwith on the pur> 
chase. “To have such a place and not to live there, was as much out | 
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the question,” said Mrs, Makepeice, ‘* on the ground of economy as of 
comiort.”. The scrubbing, cleaning, and cobweb-brushing of the in- 
terior of the mansion would be a little amusement to herself, and the 
superintending the workmen out of doors would be a useful occupation 
to the captain, and give him a taste for rural pursuits, “* But, my dear, 
the place is a perfect swamp—a marsh; and you know that ever since 
my expedition to Walcheren, that cursed rheumatism”—* Pho! fiddle- 
stick about the rheumatism, But I know what you'd be at, Captain 
Makepeice ; you have got some trollopping slut you wish to see at one 
of those filthy watering-places,—you have, you know you have. Well, 
yo there—L don’t hinder you—go there, Sir! but vou sha’n’t go with 
my money, you nasty, dirty, extravagant man! This comes of marry- 
ing a beggar.” 

It was about a year after this—last winter, in short—that wandering 
through that part of the world, I thought of paying Makepeice, an 
old fellow-oflicer of mine, a congratulatory visit, having heard of nothing 
among our common acquaintance for the last twelve months, but his 
nneommon good fortune. I wrote a letter to him then from an adjoin- 
ing inn; and as we had been great chums in our day, said that I would 
look in upon him about his dinner-hour. Accordingly, a boy was sent 
on with a small bundle of clothes, to dress for the evening, and I sallied 
forth on a snipe-shooting expedition, for which I had visited that part of 
the country. About five o'clock, completely wet through, excessively 
hungry, and not triflingly fatigued, | wended my way through some 
long, dark grass, the road to the House being only half completed, to 
my friend’s mansion. My ring at the bell, I soon perceived, was the 
cause of no slight discomfiture. 1 heard the hurrying tramp of steps 
—the raised tone of voices; while the glimmering of lights, passing 
from one window to the other, gave me a cheering prospect of the 
bustle that was being made for my reception. ‘ How kind, how 
friendly,” | murmured, ** and how sorry I am to give all this trouble.” 
At last two men, one out of livery, who looked like a gardener, and the 
other in livery, who bore a strong resemblance, in his finery, to a 
chimney-sweep on May-day, came to the half-opened door, ‘ Is 
Captain Makepeice come in yet?! has he received my note? and is my 
bundle come?” ‘To these three interrogatories which I made, carelessly 
entering, the two domestics, gaping and staring, answered, * Yes, no, 
yes, no,” im quick succession, to which I paid but little attention ; and 
giving my gun to the footman, with the charge to remember it was 
loaded, | asked the man who was not a footman to show me to my 
apartment. ‘* You can’t come in here, Sir,” said the fellow, staring, 
‘* Mistress says she can’t receive none of you.” ‘* But the gentle- 
man is to come in, though,” said my liveried friend; ** master told 
me he was.” ‘ Ay,” said I, “ there’s some mistake—I am. the 
gentleman your master said he expected, and not the gentleman,” 
wrning to the other, ** whom your mistress said she would not re 
evive ;’ and taking a hand candlestick off the hall-table, ‘* Come,” 
said I, “ quick! shew me my room, for I shall be ashamed to appear 
before Mrs. Makepeice in this fashion.” Still there was staring and 
irresolution ; 1 got out of patience, “ Go you,” said 1 to the man 
who hed spoken about his master, ‘ and tell Captain Makepeice 
that 1, Major Elyot, have come; and give you,” said I to the other, 
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«“ my compliments to your mistress, and say I would come, myself, even 
as L am, to pay my dévoirs to her, but that I have heard too much of 
her taste and fashion, not to wish to make myself first a little more 
decent.’’--‘! Doors,” said the chap, “ there are no doors to pay for, that 
I'm certain, for my mistress always pays all ready money.” Just as 
this answer had reduced me to despair, | heard a low whisper behind 
adoor to my right—‘* Well, I think the man is a gentleman; now he 
is come, Captain Makepeice (you're always bringing people here), it 
will be proper, I suppose, to receive him, but you must tell him we 
have dined—he can take a little tea with us in the evening. There, go 
now; don’t stand here like a fool.” And the door was opened suddenly, 
and my friend pushed through, whose rheumatism easily losing him his 
equilibrium, he fell into my arms at once. 

“ How do you do, my dear fellow,” said I. ‘‘ Ha,” said he, “ how 
d’'ye do—how are youyou must be tired—won't you sit down?” I 
could not help laughing, since we were in the hall without a sign of 
any convenience for putting his request into execution, ‘ And where 
shall we sit down?” said lL. “ Ha! ha!” said he, faintly, “ a devilish 
good joke, isn’t it? where shall we sit down, by-the-bye?” After 
some murmuring between me, two servants, and their master, and an 
appeal to the upper housemaid, who was below stairs, and who first 
visited the back parlour, from which my friend the captain had burst 
upon me, I got introduced into a garret, and procured my bundle, and 
some warm water in a cracked, blue jug, with which I contrived to 
make my ablutions, 

With jaws aching with hunger, and with some faint symptoms of that 
aguish disorder which my sport was not unlikely to produce, | descended 
the oaken staircase, trembling at every step for my neck, which its 
polished surface put into evident jeopardy, and was shewn into a 
largish, square, dark, pannelled room, most faintly illumined by two 
thin mould candles. One small, dying bit of wood might be discovered 
between two old-fashioned brass dogs, that served as a fire-grate. 
Mrs. Makepeice, whose face, figure, and fair accomplishments, I have 
described, was sitting by a square table, covered with a loose, green- 
baize cloth. The captain, one-half of whose face I now discovered to 
be frightfully red and swollen, while the other had shrunk into utter 
thinness and cadaverousness, sat twisting his thumbs by her side and 
farthest from the fire; a chair was placed for me opposite. With- 
out being a great adept at Lord Chesterfield’s maxims, I had quite 
suflicient tact to compliment my friend on his wife, and his wife on her 
property and mansion ; and this, perchance, procured me the offer of 
some cold beef with my tea, which I thankfully accepted; and come 
plaining of cold in my stomach, at which my friend murmured some~ 
thing about Mrs. Makepeice’s late uncle having some excellent Port, 
the lady assuring her husband that he was “a horror,” and thought of 
hething since he had escaped from a state of starvation but of ruining 
his heaith by luxurious living, very kindly offered me a little rhubarb in 
peppermint water: which she said was what she always took for any 
pain in the stomach; the Captain, the faint twinkling of whose best eye 
shewed that he had not yet lost all relish fora joke, made some pun 
upon raising the wind, which it is not worth while to repeat. **Come, 


none of your vulgar jokes, Captain Makepeice; the Major, I am sure, 
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won't understand you, and I really have not been used to it; but this 
comes, Major Elyot, of marrying a beggar. My poor aunt, when. 
ever her asthmatics would let her speak, used always to say how it 
would be; she, poor dear thing, was the pink of gentility—you don't 
know, Major Elyot, if she could have thought—but who could have 
thought? Oh, you awkward wretch—(as the Captain rather maliciously 
turned his hot cup of tea over an unfaded grey silk gown)—~you mean to 
kill me, to ruin me, I see you do; and who is to buy me other gowns, | 
should like to know ?—this comes of marrying a beggar !"—and the lady 
flounced out of the room, leaving my friend and me to our various soli- 
loquies and a bottle of “the late uncle’s Port,” which, when the lady 
was fairly gone to bed, the Captain, who had a fac simile of the key of 
the cellar, contrived to produce. 

I must confess that, poverty-stricken as I am, [ thought my poor friend 
the most miserable of mortals, until I was awoke in the night by the 
information that Mrs. Makepeice had got the cholera—she was taken at 
two in the morning, and was dead by twelve at midday. The whole 
of her fortune was left to the Magdalen. ‘* And so much,” said my 
friend, rubbing the rheumatic side of his face very dolorously—* So 
much, my dear fellow, for marrying for money!” 





MONTHLY COMMENTARY, 


The Schoolmaster in Fanlt—Rail Roads—The advantage of being condemned to 
he Hanged—Who is Sane ?—Looking after a Horse and Chaise—Legal Sabtilties 


—Literary Exchange—Kditorial Duelling—How are you off for Potatoes ?—The 
Order of the Day. 


Tar Scnootmaster tN Fauttr.—Schoolmasters have been more than 
usually vicious of late, and that was needless. The newspapers in their 
police and assize reports of the last quarter show that the iniquity of 
this class is varying inversely with the revenue. The ear-pullers, hair- 
extractors, and cane-drivers, the true white slave-dealers, have got much 
before the public, not for torturing and racking their scholars (all that 
is in their vocation,) but for seduction, forgery, fraud, bigamy, and the 
like little deviations from the ordinary and sanctified round of roguery. 
Breaking cane over the heads of ingenuous youth, starving their pupils 
mentally and bodily, cramming stick-jaw pudding down their throats, 
and feeding tender age on tough beef, and teaching the young idea how to 
bolt raw flesh and fat, all this is in the regular way of gaining an honest 
livelihood : as is the charging of extras, horrible sound to parental ears ! 
robbing the lads’ wardrobes of clothes, fabricating daughters’ chemises 
out of boys’ shirts, and above all, and worse than all, turning them out, 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, perfect savages in every acquirement 
of civilization : with short sleeves and long red hands, cropped hair/and 
slinmking shoulders, a wincing look, as if every moment expecting’ the 
descent of the cane, a thorough thick head, a tough hide, an insensible 
heart, and all set off by manners which oscillate between those of a'slave 
and a savage. And as for learning, the wheelwright’s apprentice, or the 
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pot-boy. of a publie-house, is a prince to the modern boarding-sehool 
boys Me is deep in nasty practices, and an adept at marbles, and great 
at a swop—that is to say, in the exchange of a shilling knife for a haif- 
crown watch-chain, and similar low villainy.. But as for learning, take 
a specimen ; it is from a work of fiction, but as true as Gospel. 


«© What have you learnt ?’ says the father; ‘ what do you know ?" 

« ¢ Not much, sir!’ 

#4 What do you know in Latin ? 

*«* Latin, sir? I don't know Latin, sir! 

«* Not Latin, you idiot! why, I thought they taught nothing but Latin 2?’ 

“* Yes, sir—eyphering. 

« © Well, how far did you proceed in arithmetic ?’ 

“¢No, sir! they taught me cyphering and writing.’ 

«« My father looked grave. ‘ é an you work the rule of three, you dunce ?’ 

** Rule of three, sir ?° 

“ «Do you know subtraction? Come, you blockhead, answer me! Can 
you tell me, if five are taken from fifteen, how many remain?’ 

“* Five and fifteen, sir, are—counting on my fingers, but missing my 
thumb, ‘ are—are—nineteen, sir !’ 

the What ! you incorrigible fool!—Can you repeat your multiplication 
table °° 

“* What table, sir ?’ 

“Then turning to my mother, he said, ‘ Your son is a downright idiot, 
madam—perhaps knows not his own name—write your name, you dolt!’ 

““* Write, sir! I can't write with that pen, sir: it is not my pen.’ 

“* Then spell your name, you ignorant savage !"’ 

* * Spell, sir,’ I wasso confounded that I misplaced the vowels. He arose 
in wrath, overturned the table, and bruised his shins in attempting to kick 
me, as 1 dodged him, and rushed out of the room.”"—The Younger Son, p. 28. 


This is from one of the cleverest books of the day. In this scene the 
parent is greatly to blame ; he is to blame, for has he not been himself 
a schoolboy, stupified, outraged, vitiated—and was not his son in the 
same course ? 

Schooling is, in point of fact, conducted upon the old principle of 
breaking in horses: schoolmasters are roughriders, who retain all the 
ancient enormities of a bad system. ‘They seize a timid and tender 
colt, they thrust a rude iron bit into its mouth with a bulb in the 
centre as large as the fist; with reins attached to it as strong’ as a 
cable—laying hold of this, and fastening his claws into the: crea- 
ture’s mane, a stout active savage, with muscles like thongs ‘of leather, 
springs upon the creature’s back, armed with whalebone-whip in: his 
hand, and steel spurs at his heels. The duemon once astride, commendes 
the system of torture—aptly called horse-breaking—which is im fact 
heart-breaking. ‘The fingers first of all play the iron in the tender 
jaws, then. the calves of the legs begin to work on the belly ‘and ‘sides 
with a devilish tenacity of embrace ; the creature is dumbfounded ;/ he 
champs and lifts his legs, and begins to switch his tail in ignorance’and 
despair.—Ah:!, vice, vice! cries the breaker, and away go whip on the 

yand spurs in the flank—and away goes the colt witha spring. 

Good, good, cries the breaker, I had you there—you wall motido, that 

again. The unhappy creature, trembling in every muscle, andfoammg 

at every step, feeling the daemon grasp relaxed, the: rowels ‘withdrawn, 

and the whip playing in the shadow, deems the visitation withdrawn, aad 

stops.—-He ! ho! cries the breaker, and again he hadls his twoepound 
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curb, and away go whalebone and steel—it is vice again, and so on— 
until the wretched animal is indeed broken—that is to say, has the sub- 
mission and timidity of a slave—springs at every shadow, and thus yields 
its will while all is quiet, till in some moment of alarm the passion of 
fear seizes its whole faculties, the ghost of the daemon-breaker rises to 
the imagination, and plunging, kicking, and bolting, the terrified crea- 
ture rushes to destruction, involving in its own death that of some 
unhappy person sitting behind it, or uponit. This is called taking fright 
— it is the result of bad education—horses and schoolboys suffer from 
it equally: if we hear of vice, whether in men or horses, if we hear of 
wild escapades, of sudden abandonments of principle, and the sudden 
breaking down of every honest hope, and the violent breaking away 
from every honorable restraint, be sure the schoolmaster was in fault. 
Now we have been rather harsh on schoolmasters, because, as a 
body, we think they deserve it. There are hundreds of meek deserving 
men who pursue this most important of callings with at least a mild 
spirit: the system of teaching is so bad, that we cannot say that even 
they do much good. This system they cannot change—they dare not: 
they live, such of them as are of the timid, industrious, hoping class, in 
a horrid fear of capricious parents, epidemic or infectious fevers, and 
butchers’ bills. The evil is not in the individual, but in the system. 
Virst of all, parents are so little aware of the importance of education, 
that they will hardly pay anything for it. They make a bargain with a 
man for a boy’s board at the lowest possible price for which a boy can 
be kept—education is expected to be thrown in as a make-weight; and 
even the man’s time is not paid for, unless he can shove into his bills a 
fraudulent amount of extras, or contrive to’ foist upon the lad a heap 
of unnecessary books, on which the publisher—a fellow-conspirator— 
allows him some 35 or 50 per cent. ‘The poor wretch, thus struggling 
for existence, takes as many young dupes as he can net; if he has 
above forty or fifty, decency requires an usher, and he goes forth for a 
victim in that shape. But they who have ever looked into the education 
of human beings, know well that, according to the old system of educa- 
tion, no one man can give due attention to more than some twelve or 
fifteen boys, and scarcely that. With forty or fifty boys under him, 
nothing is learnt, and the master, disgusted with the ignorance of 
his pupils, and dissatisfied with his own situation, if he has a bad tem- 
per, or a temper that may be made bad, plies the cane, and grows 
efferated by revenging his hard fate on schoolboys’ ears. But this is 
on the supposition that the schoolmaster is qualified for instruction ;— 
generally speaking he is not. He is a reduced man:—so far from 
being bred to the sacred office of tutor, he is usually a broken down 
person, unqualified to succeed in any other walk of life. There are two 
grand businesses into which the bankrupt retreats—the one is that of 
coal-merchant, and the other schoolmaster—neither require capital. No 
rson ought to be permitted to set up as schoolmaster unless, after he 
been examined, he is found qualified for the arduous office of tuition ; 
and for that branch, viz. boarding, which requires capital, judicious parents 
ought to provide by subscription amongst themselves against the want 
of it. Education is too serious a thing to be trusted to chance. Every 
class in each great neighbourhood ought to have its own establishment 


for education—a house, a steward, servants,—and a master and tutors 
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of its own appointment. The details of beef and porridge—beds and 
house-rent should be wholly separate from the grand business of train- 
ing the mind and morals of youth. Exempt from all the low details of 
life, the properly-qualified schoolmaster would rise up a superior being, 
and take his place with the other arbiters of the destinies of nations,— 
the preacher, the legislator, the poet, and the orator. 


Ram. Roaps.—The rejection of the Birmingham Rail Road Bill by 
the Lords was a narrow and selfish policy, unhappily too much in 
accordance with the spirit of the Upper House. A few lords, and they 
were but a few, will not long be able to resist a project so pregnant 
with advantage to the country: much less the universal spreading of 
these roads, which very soon will spring through the country like arteries, 
and produce a greater physical and moral change in the country, than 
the thoughtless are apt to admit or to imagine. The rail-road to Bir- 
mingham, carried on to Liverpool as was intended, would have brought 
Dublin within twenty-four hours of London : this of itself would have 
been a stronger argument against the repeal of the Union than any in 
Mr. Stanley’s quiver. But this should not, nor will it be, the only line: 
another grand route will run through Berkshire, Wilts, Somerset, and 
Devonshire. The eastern counties, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Hunting- 
don, and Lincoln, will be supplied with one grand artery; and York 
shire and Scotland with another. By these roads all intelligence will 
pass : distance, as measured by time, will be more than half annihilated ; 
and the three kingdoms, without losing an acre or an inhabitant, will 
have all the compactness, efficiency, and force invariably given by con- 
centration. Waste lands will instantly acquire value when the rail-road 
strikes across them, as if by the touch of a magnet: the poor will all be 
wanted: they will flock to the banks of the rail-roads as now emigrants 
flock to the banks of the rivers of America. It is a facility of commu- 
nication which gives all the value to the great bed of the Mississippi, 
which in a short time the Americans expect will be the heart of its stu- 
pendous population, and the centre of its wealth and activity, A rail- 
road is the river of art; it is the nearest approach to creation that man 
has yet arrived at. 

We have made loans to carry on war: we have turned our gold into 
iron often enough in the shape of muskets—why not of trams? we have 
winged the bullet, messenger of death, on credit—why not borrow a 
little for the speedy promulgation and the wide dispersion of the means 
of life? The debt, unlike most debts, would prove a source of wealth. 
There are some calculations in a letter in the Times, signed Philopauper, 
which it does onefgood to repeat :— 

“ It is estimated with tolerable correctness that the annual consumption 
of fat bullocks in the metropolis amounts to 150,000, and that the average 
distance each beast is brought to Smithfield market is 100 miles, and the 
loss of yalue from the fatigue of the journey is at least 40s. per head, that is, 
300,0007. per annum. 

“ The number of sheep brought is 1,500,000, the average loss on each 
from the same cause is 5s. per head, which amounts to 375,000/,; thus here 
is entirely lost of animal food a7apees. pee annum by an imperfect mode of 
conveyance; and injured as much in quality as it is reduced in quantity. 

_ “ London, which is now the dearest, would become the cheapest market 
in England ; provisions would not cost more than one farthing per pound 
Carriage tothe markets, The greatest phe the cattle and sheep would be 
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killed in the country, and sent in dead meat to the metropolis, superior in 
quality, and undiminished in quantity ; and that a would remain from 
the offal, as good manure in the country, would no longer be brought to the 
great slaug rhterhouses in London, spreading pe stilence around as far as its 
noxious influence extended. 


The se are i nport: int considerations: but it is not a mere affair of 
butchers’ meat. It is whether the whole country shall beat with one 
uniform pulse, feel its whole stre ngth, and rise to a state of equal and 
universally difiused prosperity. lt is now hamstrung: its ligaments 
are loose and broken: it is out of joint :—one part is labouring under 
repletion—another of starvation : the fluids in one part are stagnant— 
at another raging and racing at the heat of fever. 


Tue ADVANTAGE OF BEING CONDEMNED TO BE HANGED.—On thie trial 
of Cook, the murderer of Mr. Paas, some request was made on behalf 
of the prisoner. The Judge answered, that he could not accede to it; 
but his Lordship expressly ** wished the prisoner to understand, that it 
was out of no want of kindness to him, but he dared not introduce a 
novelty in the administration of justice.” Then the Judge abounded 
with kindness for whom /—for the blackest criminal that ever disgraced 
humanity—for the cold-blooded murderer of a quiet, respectable man, 
who had never done him injury, or in any way provoked his wrath, and 
who afterwards, with all possible sang froid, roasted his miserable remains. 
Why did the Judge, then, exhibit so much overflowmg kindness ? simply 
because the man was about to die. Read Mr. Wakefield’s book, his 
* Annals of Newgate,” and see with what aflectionate attention the 
occupants of the condemned cells are treated—how the gaolers feast 
them—how they press their hands, nay, shed tears, and beg last re- 
quests of the worst of criminals, in whom all crime is forgotten. The 
heterodox chaplain sings hymns, and rejoices that a lost lamb is about 
to be folded. The criminal glories in his salvation, and seems to feel a 
superiority over the wretched 1“ unsaved” about him. His merits are con- 
fessed by inferior criminals, only doomed to banishment; and there is 
not a hardened turnke ‘y that does not on the occasion lend his voice, and 
tear, and brawny fist, to swell the triumph of the occasion, ‘The morning 
of execution does not display a wretched maletactor creeping to igno- 
miny and death, but a victim awaiting the altar, His head is bound 
with a fillet as for aacriBce, otlicials crowd round to grasp the soon-to- 
be-dead hand, and sheriils and chaplains all seem to be playing inferior 
parts to the sfar of the grand ceremony. Certainly he is the principal 
performer ; but why all ‘this respect, te nderness, nay, veneration! ‘The 


secret is laid sid n in the following sentence of an uncouth but philoso- 
plical writer; 


** Death is ever a sublimity and supernatural wonder were there no other 
left. The last act of a most strange dram: i, which is not dramatic, but has 
now become real: wherein, miraculous! vy, furies, God-missioned, have, 10 
actual person, risen from his abyss, and do verily dance there in that terror 
of all terrors, and wave their d: isky- -glaring torches s, and shake their serpent 
hair; out of which heart-thrilling, so authentically-tragic fifth act, there 
goes, as we have said, a new meaning over all the other four, m: king them 
hkewise tragic, and authentic, and memorable, in some measure, were they 


formeriy the sorriest pickle-herring faree."—Foretgn Quarterly Review, 
No. XIX. p. 2, 
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Thus is man, by the near approach of death, raised above manhood 
and its taints. ‘* Death is a sublimity,” and the actor in ita hero. The 
fecling of the truth of this pervades every one,—the reporter who 
describes the trial, the jury who brings in the verdict, and the judge 
who condemns him to death. Listen how tenderly his feelings are 
consulted, and how accurately and nicely is his personal appearance 
laid down. How Miss Payne and Miss Owston watched the expression 
of his countenance, and noted the air of elevated sanctity with which, 
as it were, he looks down upon his own trial! The murderer in his dock 
seems to have thought that his position raised him above all the world, 
and the busy people toiling at his conviction were miserable wretched 
mortals, wandering and straggling at the foot of the hill, to the pinnacle 
of which he had been raised, and from which he was about to wing an 
immortal flight. 

When leaving the bar, Cook took no notice of the Court; he re- 
garded only Miss Payne, who sat near the Judge: to her he kissed his 
murderous hand redolent of his New Zealand festival: not however 
was this winged kiss either given or taken thus; to the eyes of the 
angelic Miss Payne he would seem a joyous bridegroom just stepping 
on the threshold of immortal bliss: and he himself doubtless had none 
but a spiritual recognition of her who had prayed with him in his dun- 
geon, prayed for him in her solitude, and, in short, thus raised him, 
while in life, above death: she has still to wander some time longer in 
this vale of tears—she has not yet committed murder—and he felt his 
superiority and showed it gallantly :— 

“ As soon as his Lordship’s address was concluded, the gaoler was or- 
dered to remove the prisoner. The gaoler accordingly touched the prisoner 
by the arm, on which he turned round, and having kissed his hand to Miss 
Payne, he withdrew with a quiet, firm, self-possessed manner.” 


Wuo 1s Sane ?—There have been persons of so unamiable a turn as 
to detest all mankind ; but they made up for this absence of general 
benevolence by a particular devotion to one individual of the species,— 
generally themselves. Self-attachment varies a good deal in degree ; 
the extremes are insanity. When a man’s selfishness absorbs every 
feeling of his heart, the malady is ultimately treated in an asylum. The 
other extreme is likewise madness. When a man loathes lite, attempts 
to hang his body, and arranges that, after death, it may be treated with 
all possible vileness, the case is equally clear. The other day, a gen- 
tleman at Portsmouth made his will, and bequeathed his body to a sur- 
geon, ‘to be anatomized, skeletonized, or otherwise appropriated to such 
surgical operations as he may deem proper.’ This was not done out of 
a love to science, but from a contempt of self, as is proved by an after- 
clause :-— 

* On my decease, you will send to Mr. Martell to remove the carcass, to 
be disposed of as he may think fit. In case Mr. Martell does not remove 
the carcass within twenty-four hours after my decease, you will offer it to 
any other professional person, and in the event of your not getting a cus- 
tomer, you will cause it to be sewn up in old canvass, and to be sunk off St. 
Helen's or the Needles, as the tide may suit, always observing to confine 
the expense within 22.’ 

The opprobrious terms “ carcass” and “‘ customer,” and the limitation 
of the expense, prove that the individual was speaking of a thing he 
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despised ; viz. himself—his own person: the medium of all his hopes, 
joys, and, in short, the condition of his existence. A great branch 
of insanity has three remarkable stages, all being inverstons of the 
affections—the first laughing at that which is shockimg to the feelings 
of others—next taking a dislike to the objects previously esteemed: 
the last and most outrageous is a self-disgust—a loathing of life, and a 
hatred of the depository of existence. Hermits, and anchorites of auti- 
quity, were, in all probability, insane persons, who had become dis- 
gusted with objects formerly beloved. Trappism is a sort of msanity, 
Self-mortification of the violent sort, when sincerely indulged, is of the 
same genus of feeling as that exhibited by the gentleman at Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Forrester. Many of the greatest tyrants, those, for 
instance, whose luxury was cruelty, and who spent their ime in devising 
modes of inflicting sufferings, were throned madmen im the second 
degree; themselves labouring under an inversion of the aflections from 
physical causes, probably: madness, in fact, is much more generally 
diffused than is supposed; and Dr, Haslam was not so far wrong, 
when he said, that none were of sane mind but God. This speech, for 
which Dr. Haslam has been accused of madness himself, has not been 
understood, Itis a Swedenborgian maxim; with this sect the idea 
of Deity is an all-powerlul and all-perfect man: he is all love and 
reason—and any departure from the model is so much unsoundness. 
Now, as no man can approach the Divine type, we are all more or less 
unsound, and henee Dr, Haslam’s speech, which so puzzled = Mr. 
Pollock. Lawyers, especially a lawyer in first-rate practice, is not 
likely to know much about so etherial a class as the Swedenborgians. 


Looxine AFTER A Horst anp Cratse.— Mr. Simpson, grocer, at Ken- 
nington, had a horse to sell, and on Tuesday last a man came to inquire the 
price, and other usual particulars, purporting that he came from a commer- 
cial man, a friend of Mr. Simpson. + No suspicion was entertained, and it 
being supposed all was right, Mr. Simpson borrowed of his next-door neigh- 
bour, Mr. Todd, cheesemonger, his light cart, and of his neighbour, Mr. 
Brooks, sadler, a set of harness, in order that the man might try the paces 
of the horse in harness. He then said he would drive to Vauxhall-bridge 
and back, and the neighbours, who were desirous to see the aetion of the 
horse, kept a sharp look-out for his returning, but to the great disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Simpson, neither horse, harness, nor man, has been heard of 
since.” 

No suspicion is ever entertained by a tradesman who wants money: 
the risks these persons run, relying upon the prison and the police, is 
perfectly wondertul. They remind us of the Arabian story : a man laid 
down to rest himself on the road, and, while asleep, he was robbed of a 
treasure, and came belore the Pacha of the district to complain of the 
theft. “ How came you to sleep?” said the Pacha—* | thought you 
were always awake,” answered the traveller. 


Leoat Suntittixs.—“ Attempt to bribe a Judge.—At the assizes for 
Cardiganshire, the defendant in an action sent a statement of his case to the 
Judge (Mr. Justice Alderson), at his lodgings, accompanied by a 102, note. 
On entering the court, the learned Judge made a declaration of what he had 
received, and intimated that he should place the letter in the hands of the 
Attorney-General, and instruct him to prosecute the offender. Ultimately, 
however, the Judge returned the money, and cautioned the defendant against 


trying such an experiment again, ’ 
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Here was a poor fellow nearly punished for drawing a false inference. 
He had had, probably, little intercourse with the work 1, and all he bnew 
of law was, probably, in the shape of payment. His attorney would 
not move without a fee, his advocate was silent without a fee, his wit- 
nesses would refuse to stir without their expenses being paid, and the very 
man who administered the oath to them must be p: aid: why, then, should 
the Judge be the solitary person in the court uninfluenced by fee? If he 
had ever attended the courts, he would see advocates now on one side, 
and now on another—for money—and then soon after be made Judges: 
it was beyond the native Welchman’s understanding how such a magic 
change could take place in a man merely by changing his seat and the 
fashion of his wig. ‘The other day, even a Judge in Chance ‘ry was asto- 
nished at the quickness with whic +h an advocate had changed sides: he 
smiled—for a thing of the kind was only to be smiled at by an experis 
enced Judge—and asked, since when Mr. had been retained on 
that side, for he had appeared on the other in the morning, These 
metamorphoses may well puzzle a rustic ill read in legal entomology, 
and we think Judge Alderson only showed his good sense by abandon- 
ing the harsher measure, returning the money, and administering a suit- 
able admonition, 








Literary Excuance.—lIt was sometime ago suggested by the French 
Government, when under the liberal guidance of Martignac, that the 
books of each country should be exchanged: that in return for the 
publications of France, we should send over those of England. A 
French litterateur, M. Buchon, the editor of the Chronicles of France, 
was sent over to propose the plan; but we then had a government that 
cared for none of these things. M. Buchon returned to Paris re infectd. 
The project was a noble one,—a worthy sign of the times; an inter- 
course due to the nineteenth century; a pledge of enlightened amity 
and good understanding. It has now been again taken up, and the 
plan of purchasing the eleventh copy now given to the University of 
St. Andrews—also a feature of the former plan—has been adopted, if not 
already carried into execution. The University consents to barter its privi- 
lege for 5001. per annum; they conceive that 500/. judiciously laid out 
in the purchase of books, instruments, and maps will be worth more to 
them than the indiscriminate collection of books they have now a claim 
to, whether they receive them or not. Some have objected to this 
arrangement, It was said that it was the University’s poverty, and not 
its will that had consented. It was, of course, a consideration of profit 
and loss with the heads of the University, whether the books or the 
inoney were most useful to them ; but it is not here that the real objec- 
tion lies. ‘The act provides that a copy of every work published in 
England shall be forwarded to the University of St. Andrews for the 
encouragement of learning. If the sending of these copies does not 
encourage learning, then should the act be repealed, ‘There may be 
some shew of reason for the literary world being taxed for the encou- 
ragement of learning, but there is none why authors and booksellers 
should be taxed to the amount of 500/. a-year for the benefit of St. 
Andrews: such a scheme is preposterously unjust, and needs only to 
be stated nakedly to be received with indignation. We are not sur- 
rised that the booksellers should have petitioned the House to postpone 
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the arrangement until the next session, when probably they will contrive 
to have the whole question brought before the House. The Bishop of 
London stated that there were othe r societies willing to give up their 
claim for as little as 300/. a-vear; so that it will be seen that the dona- 
tion of a copy of each printe d ule is not very highly valued: in fact, it 
operates as a most pe rnicious tax In this w ay, that it is most oppressive 
on the proprietors of hooks, and does no one any good, at least, the good 
is very sinall, if any. The British Museum’s copy is, perhaps, the only one 
for which there is anything to be said; but if a national library i is of 
national use, the nation ought to pay for it, and not solely the producers 
of the beneficial article. But what possible argument ean be used 
for the Sion College Library,—an obscure room near old London 
Wall, to which only the clergy of the city of London have access, and 
of which privilege they very rarely avail themselves. Of how very 
slender a use this librarv is mav be inferred by the establishment of the 
well-chosen library of the London Institution, the handsome mansion 
of which stands within a stone’s throw of the other poor, obscure, 
cobwebbed hole. Cambridge, with its rich unive rsity chest, its wealthy 
foundations, and rich livings, has as little claim on the poor authors, 
In a university, as may well be suppose d, all books published ought not 
to find a place. In the Unive rsity of Cambridge, accordingly, the ‘re 18 
acondemned apartment which rarely sees the light: here are crammed 
the thousands of grammars, of novels, of elementary works, of every 
description, with loads of ephemeral publications, which it is absolutely 
a dead robbery to take from the author, and then shut up in eternal 
di irkness, . 


Eprrontan Duriiina.—The Parisians are establishing a summary 
libel law. The editor who ventures to animadvert on a class, is chal- 
lenged thirty sg h is an awful species of censorship. Truth is 
said to lie at the bottom of a well; at Paris they seek it at the bottom of a 
bullet wound. ‘The ordeal in the late case of the Temps, however, 
ended in favour of the editor: the Commissary of Police—the first of a 
numerous body of challengers for the same offence—bit the dust, and is 
since dead. If editors are to have their errata thus corrected, they must 
either be very careful of what they print, or they must cast their old 
types into balls. Hitting a mark will be quite as necessary as pointing 
a period : reporters and paragraph-mongers must be as often seen at the 
shooting-gallery as in the gallery of the House of Commons. It will 
be dangerous to enter a newspaper establishment on the leisure days, 
for, in the absence of rumours, the printers will amuse themselves with 
reports. ‘The editors and sub-editors will stick up their unsold numbers 
for targets, and he who shall hole. the stamp-mark will be considered to 
have hit the bull’s-eye, and be held to have so far broken up the taxes 
on knowledge. Thus editors will be as dangerous on days of ball- 
practice, as on days of publication ; and a man whose character is shot 
through and through, if he goes to the office to complain may chance 
to have his thorax perforated as well. Hostilities have, however, on 
this side of the water, scarcely commenced; and where they have, it 
must be said, little resentment has been exhibited on the part of beaten 
journalists. This affair of M. Coste and M. Benoit demonstrates 
the greater freedom of the press in England than in Paris. Had the 
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liberty of finding fault with the manner in which orders had been dis- 
tributed among the commissaries of police been indulged in by an 
English paper on English magistrates, the remark would have been 
thought perfectly legitimate, and, so far from being fought about, would 
not have been even answered, unless by some paper in the opposite 
interest. ‘This is, surely, far more rational than Mr. Roe, and Mr. 
Rawlinson, and Mr, C hambers, rushing into the oflices of the Chronicle 
or the Hraminer, cursing the publ isher. abusing the clerks, and chal- 
lenving the editors to mortal combat. Where would be the use of Mr. 
Koe evading his own officers, and skulking to Chalk-Farm some dewy 
morning, in order to slaughter Mr. Black, because of the acrimony of 
his remarks on a polic ecase! In this matter, at least, we order these 
things better than in France, as anybody will see who reads the follow- 
ing paragraph, and chovses to substitute English for foreign names 

‘On Wednesday a meeting took place between M. Coste, editor of the 
Temps, and M, Benoit, Commissary of Police, in consequence of the scene 
which took place on Sunday. M. Benoit was attended by M. Nay, chief 
clerk of the private office of the Prefecture of Police, and M. Haymonet, 
another commissary. The seconds to M. Coste were Dr. Pasquier and 
M. V. Schoeler, a man of letters. The parties were placed at fifty paces 
from each other, with an understanding that they were to advance to the 
distance of twenty paces. Both having arrived at this point, M. Benoit 
desired M. Coste to fire first; this, however, he declined, and the seconds 
desired that they should fire together at a signal. The two shots went off 
within a second of each other; the ball of M. Benoit went through the 
collar of the coat of M. Coste, while that of the latter entered the right side 
of his adversary, and went through his body, coming out on the left side 
about three inches higher. M. Benoit was immediately conveyed to the 
infirmary of the King’s household, where he died. 


How arg you orr ror Poratogs ?—This is the close of a love-letter 
printed in the newspapers, in the report of an action for Breach of 
Promise, and which, when read in court, was received with universal 
laughter. It is not a hervic expression, and would not shine as a bril- 
liant in the speech or epistle of an Orondates ; but it was doubtless con- 
sidered by the age ad rem,—and this is ce ertainly a charm in a love- 
letter. But the fate of this kind of w riting is une nviable: love-letters, as 
they are called, are sure to be laughed at, whether they begin—like the 
schoolmaster’s letter as furnished to Tom P ipes—‘* Divine empress of my 
soul!’’ or close with a benevolent and pertinent inquiry as to the state of 
the potato-supply. Why is it that men so invariably make themselves 
ridiculous in this style of composition? The fact is, that the writer is 
generally a hypocrite. He conceives that there is a conventional degree 
of ardour required, and he therefore lashes himself up to it, and succeeds 
now and then in rattling out a vow or declaration of vehement attach- 
ment,—nay, he sometimes contrives to diffuse through the whole a 
general tropical temperature. But the whole being falsetto, an inferior 
performer necessarily breaks down into the natural tone occasionally, 
which produces a most discordant effect,—an effect scarcely jarring on 
the ear of an intended full of hope and charity, but which, read in a 
cold-hearted and crowded court, where ridicule concentrates into a pas- 
sion, the digsonance almost cracks the dome, ‘The venerable justice, 
with his gouty shoe and flowing wig, is the first to ** twig” the absurd, 
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and a smile on his countenance acts like a torch to gunpowder upon 
the e xplosive crowd. Genuine feeling, true enthusiasm, will stand the 
test even of a police office or a court of justice e, but there is no surer 
touchstone of the false in feeling than a crowd. A break-down in 
eloquence, a ay peeritions sentiment, or an overstrained expression of 
feel i”, be vor | t! 1 OCE asIoONn at nd the rt ality, be ‘fore a I; irve audie ‘nee, 

whose natural feelings are not restrained, jars from bosom to bosom, 
and produces a regular volume of discord. Live ‘TY election crowd, 
when they are rational enough to listen, furnishes abundant confirmation 
of our remarks. 


Tue Orver or tur Day.-—-A gentleman the other day meeting an 
unh: appy Vag abond, pretty ne irly destitute of either the manuf; tures of 
Manchester cottons or Leeds woollens, insisted upon exc hanging attire, 
‘The beggar was instantly clothed in an elevant suit of broad-cloth, in boots 
of Wellington, and hat of Bond-street, while the gentleman proceeded in 
robes which it is needless to particularize: suffice it to declare, that 
they exposed more than they covered. This charitable person was 
immediate ‘ly taken before the | yolice magistrates. So much for the wild 
scheme of practically following up the precepts of the Gospel in these 
degenerate days. The magistrate took for granted that the individual 
had gone mad with charity; and the example was so unusual that we 
need not be surprized. It must be allowed that these magistrates see 
piety under no amiable guise. [ft ever there occurs a swindler of espe- 
cial mischief he is sure to have assumed the sacred cognomen of Reve- 
rend. The other day a fellow, who seems to be a most particular 
rogue, read the Bible or a Prayer-book during the whole of his exami- 
nation, and instead of answering questions, read chapters to the police. 
Indeed the rogues have grown excessively religious of late: the fact is, 
they are quick and clever at feeling the public pulse, which, at the 
present: moment, owing partly to Moore’s Almanack and partly to the 
cholera, beats high just now—we will not say with the pure spirit of Chris- 
tianity, but with fanaticism. Never were there so m: any tub preac ‘hers— 
never were there so many Ope n-air conventicles—never were there so 
many decent-looking persons going about proclaiming the advent of the 
day of judgment. ‘The open space before the old King’s Mews is never 
destitute of a preacher and his entourage—sometimes there are two—one 
and all pointing to the empvrean, shouting with all force, as about to make 
the welkin crack, and invoking or de ‘precating, as it may happen, the 
wrath of heaven upon a sinful generation. These fanatics may be mad, 
but it is singular that they know their times as the reaper knows when 
the corn is ripe. The cholera prepares souls for heaven, and they deem 
it their duty to garner up the harvest. Wherever there comes a shock of 
cholera, so surely does there arrive a swarm of preachers. This is no 
plot—no sacred conspiracy: it is human nature. Agitation of spirit 
upsets the brain that previously was in a state of balance, and only 
waited some kick from the « capricious times. 
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* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—TJiorat. 


f Communications for the New Monthly Magazine mutt be addressed 
“To the Editors, Xc., at the Publishers’, 8, New Burlington Street.”’ 
Letters or papers transmitted to any other place, or with any other di- 
rection, cannot be attended to: upon this poit we must be peremptory. | 
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CONTINENTAL CHIT-CHAT. 


France AND Iraty.—Miscel/anea; Literary, Dramatic, Operatic, §&c.--The 
new opera “ La Tentation,” has produced at Paris a very great sensation. The 
music is, in most instances, of that character which may be emphatically de- 
nominated dramatic, and, therefore, of course, specially adapted tothe stage, 
and the choruses are worked up with considerable skill. Amongst the ¢nfernal 
scenes, (which are chiefly adapted from Dante, Milton, or Callot,) there is 
one deserving of particular mention, The demons, aware of man’s peculiar 
weaknesses, are desirous of creating a female, for the purpose of seducing a 
certain holy hermit, whom they have sworn to make their prey. A caldron is 
exhibited upon the stage, into which they throw a variety of grotesque objects, 
such as monkeys, black-cats, screech-owls, and other matters, not dissimilar 
to the ingredients of the witches’ ‘‘hell-broth” in Macbeth. Outrageous 
laughter and dire lamentation are both made use of in composing their 
charm; but the materials seem badly chosen, for, instead of a seductive 
female, the fruit of their unhallowed incantation is a hideous monster. This, 
with much ado, they return into the cauldron, and fresh ingredients are 
infused, of a milder character—such as the distillation of roses, and other 
sweet substances, whereupon, in due time, forth springs Madlle. Duvernay— 
lively, graceful, and endowed with all those charms the mischief-makers could 
desire. She has, however, still to be completed; and the busy crew of 
demons set to work to instruct her in the use of the five senses, inthe various 
arts of deeeit, &c. This scene is altogether managed most ingeniously ; and 
Duvernay acquits herself in it with surprising tact, and, at the same time, 
bewitching delicacy. It is said that the production of this opera has cost 
M. Verron 150,000 franes. Its decorations and costumes are certainly of the 
most splendid description ; and those parts of the drama which trench upon 
the supernatural are got up with a display and force of illusion quite remark- 
able. Despite the cholera and all other existing evils, the volatile Parisians, 
unable to resist Temptation, flock in crowds to assist at this spectacle, and 
its success will doubtless attract the notice either of M. Laporte, or some 
other of our chief theatrical potentates. 

M. Raban, a French /it/¢rateur, whose compositions are characterized by 
agreat portion of esprit, has just put forth “* La Vied'un Soldat,” in four vols., 
wherein he presents the reader with a very piquant, and, in many respects, 
a very faithful picture of the various adventures, amatory, and otherwise, of 
a child of war. This work appeals powerfully to the attention of all those 
who delight in anecdotes of a lively nature, told without parade, and 
evidently with great gusto on the part of the narrator. Two other romances 
have appeared almost simultaneous!y—namely, “ La Courdes Miracles,’ and 
“ La Cour d' Assises :’’ of these we cannot say much ; they are not calculated 
for any class of readers in particular, and we much fear that, like many other 
things of a general nature, their fate will be to be overlooked by all. 

A work was published the other day entitled ** Mélanges sur les Langues 
Dialectes et Putois,’ wherein (referring to France) it is stated that, by about 
29,000,000 of French subjects their native language is spoken, but in upwards 
of seventy different dialects : of the remainder (about 2,500,000), 1,140,000 
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speak German, 1,050,000 Celtic (in Britany), 188,000 Cantabue, 188,000 
Italian, and 177,000 Fiemish. 

The favourite actors, Messrs. Borage and Fric-Bernard, have involved 
themselves in rather an unpleasant dilemma. Forgetful of a maxim which all 
public performers would do well to imprint upon their minds—namely, that 
they should avoid mixing prominently in any matters of political tendency— 
they contrived to attract a good deal of notice in a manner foreign to their 
calling: in a word, they became marked men during the recent évéenemens. Both 
are consequently placed under arrest. They have received permission, indeed, 
to act in fulfilment of their engagements, but under certain curious restric- 
tions, which considerably lessen, at times, the effect of the parts they assume: 
for instance, they are on no occasion permitted to descend a trap, or to vanish 
from the stage in any other mysterious way, lest they should be lost sight of 
by a party of gens-d'armes who are constantly in attendance, and keeping a 
watchful eye over these unfortunate herves of the sock and buskin. 

A Madile. Falcon has made a very successful début lately at Paris, 
Theatrical annals appear to have enrolled but few triumphs of so complete a 
nature. This lady, we will venture to predict, has, if her life be spared, a 
long and brilliant career before her. She is at once a delightful cantatrice, 
an excellent actress, and (what is no less rirfwous than either) a young and 
beautiful girl, possessing a physiognomy both expressive and noble, 

M. Barthelemy, who has doubtless acquired, as a poet, considerable 
celebrity, has discontinued the publication of his poetical journal, “Za 
Némésis,” which in fact only succeeded, for a time, through party spirit, and 
not by virtue of intrinsic merit. Fearful, however, of being forgotten by the 
public, this gentleman has followed up his abandoned journal, by a poem 
entitled “* Les Douze Journées de la Revolution,” which is certainly superior 
to its predecessor, containing, indeed, somé good verses and lofty thoughts, but 
they want glow and inspiration, and the reader arises from their perusal 
with perhaps a satisfied judgment, but a heart untouched. 

A French translation will shortly appear, in one 8vo volume, of ‘ Lady 
Blessington’s Conversations and Correspondence with Lord Byron,” extracted 
from the pages of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Two very interesting, and, in fact, meritorious works have lately appeared 
connected with the drama, entitled “ Le Musée Thedtral,” and “ L’ Album de 
{ Opera.” They each consist of ¢lustrations of the most successful pieces 
lately performed, and comprise minute delineations of the costume, decora- 
tions, and scenery of the respective dramas ; thus furnishing a manual highly 
useful to professors of the drama, and extremely entertaining to amateurs. 

So greatis the enthusiasm felt in the French capital for Meyerbeer's really 
grand opera, that a linendraper in the Rue de Richelieu has lately opened a 
very elegant establishment, to which he has given the striking designation 
* Au Robert le Diable.” 

Ata late performance of a new piece called “ Za Tour de Nesli,” at the 
moment when Burttan (Bocage) repeats to the Queen, Margaret, (whose 
prisoner he has become,) the question ‘* By what tribunal am I to be judged ?” 
one of the deities of the gallery exclaimed “ By the Council of War!" 
Thunders of applause followed this prompt reply, and the actor was fora 
moment thrown off his guard. 

A charming volume has just been presented to the public entitled “ Mes 
Souvenirs de Bonheur, ou Neuf Mois en Italie,’ by M. Jubiécourt. Not 
contented with presenting to the lovers of literature and the arts an instruc- 
tive and amusing itinerary, M. J. has endeavoured, and successfully too, to 
render his book a romaniic companion for that lovely sex, whose members, 
in exploring the fairy scenes of Italy, would be most prone to give loose to 
emotions of a fanciful and sentimental cast. 

The vaudevalles of that prolific author, Scribe, may be said (metaphorically 

king) to resound in echoes from the Boulevard Bonne Mounder even to 
feet of the Scandinavian Alps. In their various translations, they 
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delight at once the natives of England, Germany, Sweden, Russia, &e., &e., 
when by the people of France—nay, by the author himself,—they may have 
long become forgotten. If an attempt were made to follow the route of any 
one of these vaudevilles, the whole tour of Europe might be completed, and 
perhaps, at the expiration of some eighteen months after starting, the tra- 
veller would just arrive in Stockholm in time to witness its first repre- 
sentation. 

A new romance just published, entitled “Indiana” (by a M. Sand) has 
excited great interest in the sa/ons. It is throughout full of dramatic ex- 
pression, the most touching eloquence, and extraordinary dénodemens, 

Among the most curious of the Parisian literary productions of recent date 
is a “ Poeme sur le Coléra-Morbus, ses Progrés depuis les Indes jusqu'a 
Paris, au fatt de son intensité.” 

“ Le Favori, ou La Cour de Cathérine IT.’ has obtained the most decided 
success at the Théatre de Vaudeville. M. Ancelot is the author, and the 
piece has been got up with both taste and expense. The same author has 
also just produced “ La Créance d'Auna,” which was likewise much ap- 
plauded. The new vaudevilles have been numerous lately—some of them 
very good, others so-so. “ Franklin ad Paris” is light and diverting. 
 Pére et Citoyen, ou le Patriote de Modéne,” by Sauvage, is full of interest. 
M. Scribe’s “ Dia Ans de la Vie d'une Femme, ou les Mauvais Conseils,” 
is not likely to add much to his fame. Two other new pieces—one by P. de 
Koek, “ Un de Plus,” the other ‘ Tout pour ma Fille,” deserve honourable 
notice. 

In France, the game of dominoes gives rise to almost as many wagers as 
that of chess does in other countries. Very recently, a great player at 
the game has sent forth a general challenge to play ten days successively, 
three hours each day, for a wager of a thousand franes, 

At Venice, Pacini'’s opera of ‘ Jvanhoe,” lately produced, has given so 
much satisfaction, that even on its third representation wreaths and verses 
were showered down on the head of the composer. ‘‘ Robert le Diable” 
has been translated into Italian, and is-already in possession of several 
managers, 

In Parma, a new opera will shortly appear, by a young composer named 
Ricci, under the title of ‘‘ The Heroine of Mexico.” 

Donizetti has brought forth, at the Scala of Milan, anew opera called 
“ L’ Elissirio d' Amore,” which has been received with unusual demonstrations 
of delight. The acting of Dile. Heinefetter, Genero, &c., has contributed 
materially towards its success. 


In Gottingen, an eminent but eccentric antiquarian, among other singular 
notions, has formed that of dividing the various sciences, according to the 
ratio of the advantages he conceives them calculated to produce to their 
professors. Accordingly, he has constructed the following curious scale:— 
Ist Class, —f 9 perience Medicine, any Bread and Honour ? 
2nd, Metaphysics, Logic . . «+ No Bread, and no Honour! 
3rd, ~=—- Poetry, Mathematics - « Honour—no Bread? 
=“ = Law, Agriculture,&e. . Bread—no Honour! 


The city of Posen, in Hungary, has just been presented with a most mag- 
nificent gift by the Count Raeznski, consisting of his valuable, or rather 
trvaluable Library, containing nearly 20,000 volumes, in all languages; 
to which he has added, most munificently, his splendid palace, and the sum 
of 20,000 dollars, hard cash. This is, indeed, ‘‘ the gift of a Prince!” 


InstRuctTivE TENDENCY OF NgewsPAPERSs.—To the Editors of the New 
Monthly Magazine.—“ Gentlemen,—Y ou are, I am sure, always prepared to 
do full justice to the value of the newspaper press, and to give currency to 
any remarkable proof of its utility as a channel for intelligenee. The fol 
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lowing is a most notable instance of its high importance as a medium of 
communicating facts, and teaches us in what estimation that mighty engine 
should be held which is employed in telling the inhabitants of one part of the 
world what is going on in the other:—‘ In the garden of Mr. Colbateh, at 
Rose Hill, just above the Zoological Gardens, a pair of blackbirds have 
this vear built no less than six nests, and in each instance have reared their 
nestlings. The last brood are now ready to fly.—Brighton Herald, How 
erateful we ought to be tothe Brighton Herald for announcing this singular 
fact, and to the editors of the London papers for having given it a more ex- 
tensive circulation by transferring it into their own columns! How im. 
portant it is that the whole country should know the proceedings of Mr. 
Colbatch’s blackbirds, and be enlightened as to the number of their nests, 
with a detail of the amount of their broods of nestlings—the intelligence, 
that ‘ the last brood are now ready to fly, cannot be too highly praised, as 
it furmishes to the reader a little local knowledge on a very minute point; 
and, doubtless, some amateur naturalists will take advantage of the exact- 
ness of the information to hasten to Rose Hill, in time to witness the highly 
interesting exhibition. I am, Gentlemen, your most faithful servant, 
** AntI-BLACKBIRDUS," 


Newcastie's Otp Castie.—To the Editors of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine.—* Gentlemen, it is anill wind which blows nobody good, and itis a very 
bad riot indeed which does not eventually prove to the interest of somebody. 
At Leicester, on Thursday, the Duke of Neweastle obtained a verdict for 
21,0002, against the hundred of Broxlowe, for the destruction of Nottingham 
Castle in October last. The damage done to the ‘dreary pile’ has been 
estimated at the various sums of thirty-two, twenty-one, and fifteen thousand 
pounds. The first of these sums was the amount suggested by the Duke's 
private architect ; the second was fixed upon by Mr. Cubitt ; while the last 
estimate was made by two provincial surveyors. Whatever may be the real 
value of the old castle, the Duke can have no reason to complain of not 
having good interest for his money, for he has at any rate got 21,0002. out of 
a hundred. 1am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

** Leonarp Look-outT.” 


Tue Fioating Fiorentinge.—To the Editors of the New Monthly 
Magazine.—** Gentiemen,— We have heard of men who could swallow 
the most deadly poisons, without feeling any deleterious effect; we have 
seen salamanders who could handle a red-hot poker with the nonchalance of 
a person taking up a walking-stick, but an unsinkable—a man possessing 
the property of tnsubmersi/ility—is a prodigy that was, till lately, unknown 
in the long and various catalogue of human curiosities. 

“ A Florence journal contains the following :—* M. Moccia, a priest, aged 
fifty years, distinguished for his great classical knowledge, possesses in an 
extraordinary degree the gift of imsubmersibility. Whether thrown into 
the most rapid currents, into the raging sea, or violent whirlpools, he never 
fails to come to the surface; and, if the weather be sultry, he floats upon 
the waves with his arms crossed, and indulges in the most tranquil sleep, 
turning first on one side and then on the other, as if reposing on a bed of 
down. The secret of this buoyancy is, that M. Moccia weighs thirty pounds 
less than a volume of water of the same measurement as his body.’ 

*“* Moccia is without doubt one of the oddest fishes in the creation, if one 
half be true which appears respecting him in the Florence journal—the ocean 
is to him a mere cradle, in which he manages with a breaker in place of a 
bolster, and a wave for a featherbed. It seems rather harsh to experimen- 
talize with the old gentleman by pitehing him into rapid currents, raging 
seas, and violent whirlpools; for, though he may contrive to keep above 
water, he may not find it quite so easy to steer, and contrary winds might 
drive him the Lord knows where, as he must of necessity be conveyed in 
that direcuon towards which the eccentric gambols of father Neptune may 
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have a tendency to wash him. It might be a curious experiment to fit up 
the holy father with a light sail, if he would consent that (to use a vulgar 
phrase) such a rig should be run upon him. He might then take advan- 
tage of the winds by tacking, and be able regularly to navigate the sea he 
now can only float upon. 

«One would imagine to hear of his feats that he must be a mere buoy 
(boy), although the Florence paper informs us that his age is above fifty. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your's most obediently.” 


Tory Tactics.—To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine.— 
“ Gentlemen,— Petticoat influence is, it seems, to be called into operation 
on behalf of the Tories at the ensuing election, as the following copy of a 
handbill, circulated at Norwich, will testify :— 

“* To the Ladies of Norwich.—* None but the brave deserve the fair." —If 
ever the sweets of social virtue, the wrath of honest zeal, the earnings of in- 
dustry, and the prosperity of trade, had any influence in the female breast, 
you have now a happy opportunity of exercising it to the advantage of your 
country—your cause. If ever the feelings of a parent, wife, sister, friend, or 
lover, had a ympathy with the public virtue, now is your time to indulge 
the fonder passion. If ever you felt for the ruin and disgrace of England, 
and for the miseries and deprivations occasioned by the obnoxious Reform 
Bill, you are called on by the most tender and affectionate tie in nature 
to exert your persuasive influence on the mind of a father, brother, husband, 
or lover; tell them not to seek filial duty, congenial regard, matrimonial 
comfort, nor ender compliance, till they have saved your country from per- 
dition !—posterity from slavery! History furnishes us with instances of 
Jemale patriotism? equal to any in the page of war and politics, O! may 
the generous and beatific charms of female persuasion prevail with the 
citizens of Norwich, to espouse the cause of real liberfy—of 

‘STORMONT AND SCARLETT.’ 

“That a volley of rubbish like this should proceed from a boy but lately 
escaped from school is, at any rate, within the scope of credibility; but that 
the name of a sober old Ex-Attorney-General should be appended to a 
sentimental appeal to the fond passions of mothers, wives, sisters, and 
lovers, is a fact which would hardly have been supposed to be possible, 

“Sir James, it must be acknowledged, pleads better before juries than he 
does to the fair sex; for, surely, not even the silliest of women could be 
imposed on by the trash which bears the signature of the Norwich Tory 
candidates, 

“* Tf ever the sweets of social virtue,’ say these gallant champions of the 
close borough system, ‘the wrath of honest zeal, the earnings of industry, 
and the prosperity of trade, had any influence in the female breast, you 
have now a happy opportunity of exercising it to the advantage of your 
country—your cause. The idea of exercising female breasts to the advan- 
tage of the country is, at all events, original, and the hint in the following 
paragraph, that ‘now is the time to indulge the fonder passion,’ is of ex- 
ceedingly questionable morality. The influence of the Norwich ladies is 
demanded on behalf of Toryism over fathers, brothers, husbands, or lovers. 
Woe unto the parent who refuses to vote for Scarlett and Stormont! 
for he will, should their request be complied with, find his child undutiful ; 
a brother who does not happen to be an anti-reformer, must relinquish his 
claims on the affection of his sister; a husband who cannot see the beauty 
of close boroughs, must be tormented by a shrew for a wife; and the 
unhappy lover who does not happen to be imbued with conservative prin- 
ciples, must be doomed to bear the frowns of his inamorata, 

“The rhapsody about ‘the beatific charms of female persuasion,’ in the 
concluding paragraph, is really too bad. What will the two Ladies S. say 
to find their husbands talking in this way about the generous fair ones of 
Norwich? Your's, obediently.” 
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Croiera tn IRELAND.—Gentlemen, | landed lately at Waterford and slept 
at a gentleman's house in the vicinity of the city. Wewere suddenly alarmed 
in the middle of the night by a violent knocking at the door, and supposed 
we were visited by the Terry Alts, but we found it was a more friendly visit. 
ation. A man breathless with haste rushed in, and thrusting a little stick 
into the hand of a servant, prayed him to send it on to the next house, and 
then disappeared. We now discovered that this was the Aippeen which, like 
the fiery cross, was sped from house to house, and was used as a specific 
against the cholera, It was a small bit of wood burnt on one side, and 
quenched in a font of holy water. It was sent indiscriminately to people of 
all religious persuasions, and no one who received it at any hour of the day 
or night, delayed a moment to forward it to his neighbour, as a certain and 
only mode of staying the pestilence. We found next day that so universal 
had been the circulation of the kippeen, and so numerous were the messen- 
gers, that 20/7. had been received in halfpence at the toll-house on the bridge 
in a few hours, by the bearers of this charm, from persons in the county of 
Kilkenny to their friends in the county of Waterford. 

But a still more efficacious specific than the kippeen was found in Kil. 
kenny. I learned in passing through that no case of cholera had occurred in 
that populous town, while all those around were . infected, and a cordon of 
distemper was drawn as it were in acircle about it. This singular exemption 
was attributed to the vapour exhaled from Kilkenny coal in the process of 
burning. It is a fuel which certainly possesses properties very different from 
any other known carbonaceous substance, The gas extracted is not sulphu- 
reous, but carbonic, and is as highly dangerous as that in the grotto “ Del 
Cane,” when breathed in a close room; in fact itis the same kind of gas. 
It is very possible that this active and deleterious vapour, may have a power- 
ful effect in killing infection ; and from the universal use of the coal in the 
town, the whole atmosphere may be as effectually fumigated, as the wards 
of an hospital by oxygen. 1 was further assured by a medical man, that 
not only this city had hitherto escaped the disease, but that every village in 
the county was more or less exempt in proportion as they used the fuel. 
If this effect be found to be certain and permanent, it may afford important 
information. 

When I arrived in Dublin, a still more extraordinary circumstance took 
place than even that of the kippeen or thecoal. The people in the vicinity 
of the Metropolitan Chapel, in Martin Street, were alarmed at midnight by 
hearing the bell sound inside, as if in the celebration of mass. The sacris- 
tan, or clerk, was immediately summoned from his bed, and on opening the 
door, he was astonished to see the high altar lighted up, and hear the bell 
still tingling, but could perceive no one. The officiating priest was now 
called on, and when he entered the chapel he saw a vision which was hidden 
from other eyes. Before the high altar was a radiant figure in white, 
which being abjured by the clergy, to declare what was meant, said, that 
the cholera was a visitation for the sins of the people, and he was sent to 
warn them of it: that it had now appeared twice in a mild and moderate 
form, as a salutary monition to the people; but if they despised it, and did 
not repent and reform, it would come a third time, and utterly depopulate the 
country. The figure then vanished, the bell ceased, the lights were extin- 
guished, and the priest and the clerk were left together in silence and dark- 
ness. “I tell this tale as it was told to me,” and as it is now universally 
believed by the people of the middle and lowerclasses. A large font of water 
has been blessed in the chapel in consequence, and is sold at an advanced 
price to the pious, who provide themselves with a bottle of it, as a specific 


still better than either of the former at Waterford or Kilkenny. Your obe- 
dient servant, 


T, B.S, 





